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To the Outdoor Workers of America 


Make sure that your feet are “U. S. protected” against the’ 
assault of wet and cold. Keep them warm and dry, comfort- | 
able and healthy in all kinds of weather by wearing ' 


U.S. Rubber Footwear 


There is a specially designed shoe for every outdoor worker—farmer or fisherman, | 
miner or lumberman, stockman or dairyman. : 
This heavy service, double duty line offers a style purposely adapted for every kind | 
of outdoor work. Reinforced where the wear is greatest. Built to baffle biting cold, | 
rain and snow. | 
The “U. S. Seal” is the trade mark of the largest rubber manufacturer in the world. § 
It is on every pair of this rubber footwear. It is your protection. It stands for’ | 
comfort, long wear and economy. Look for the U. S. Seal and always ask for it.) 


For sale everywhere. Your dealer has the style of U. S. 
‘Rubber Footwear to meet your needs or can get it for you. 


United States Rubber Company 
New York 


US Rubber Footwear 
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Grape Growing for The Home Supply 


CuHaARLEs A. GREEN. 


The average land owner does not grow 
enough grapes. Grapes are a wholesome and 


economical: food. 


The average land owner, whether in vil- 


lage, city or open country, 


grower. 


is an apple 
There are few who would attempt 


to be satisfied without a home supply of ap- 


ples, but there are many 
who look upon grape grow- 
ing as difficult and as of less 
importance than the apple. 
This is an error. The grape 
easily grown and will suc- 
ceed without cultivation as 
grown around the house and 
garden, upon the sides of 
the barns and other out- 
buildings. That grapes can 
be cheaply produced is evi- 
denced by the fact that in 
the grape growing sections 
Concord grapes, also the 
Niagara, Moore’s Harly and 
Worden are sold to the 
grape juice manufacturers 
at from $20.00 to $30.00 per 
ton, about as cheap as hay. At this 
price or at double this price it is profit- 
able to grow grapes for the home table. 
I have often alluded to the attractive- 
ness of a plate of fresh picked grapes 
upon the farmer’s table, to be eaten 
without limit by the hired help and 
every member of the family. Consider 
for a moment a table devoid of fruits 
as compared with one where fresh 
picked fruits are daily in evidence. Con- 
sider also the healthfulness of fruits 
and of grapes, particularly as an article 
of daily food. Herein lies one of the 
most economical methods of making 
farm life attractive. While there is 
some excuse for the city man’s not hav- 
ing an abundant supply of fruits, there 
is no excuse for the land owner. 


United States Has Most Fruit 


Bear in mind that this great country 
of ours is the greatest fruit country in 
the world. There is no other land to 
compare with the United States of 
America in fruit growing. Whereas in 
many parts of Europe the grape, peach 
and other fruits are most often grown 
under glass at great expense, in this 
country the fruits succeed out in the 
open field or village or city lot. It may 
be said of fruit growing in this country 
that fruits can be produced almost spon- 
taneously or with slight exertion. 

I know of few more pleasant experi- 
ences than to go out into the garden 
in the cool of the morning under the 
arbor covered with grapes to inspect the 
bloom-dusted clusters hanging there in 
arofusion, or in plucking these clusters 

4 eating them freely out of hand. 

hese are indeed among the happier 
experiences coming to the land owner, 
no matter how small his plot of ground 
may be. 


All Should Grow Grapes 


It is surprising how much fruit a 
grape vine will produce planted by the 
walls of the house, with its arms ex- 
tended in every direction, covering a 
wide exposure where the sun has free 
play. Many bushels of fruit can be pro- 
duced upon one such vine. I would not, 
however, restrict the grower for home 
consumption to such vines as may be 
growing around the buildings and cling- 
ing to the walls. I advise planting 50 
or more grape vines in rows through 
the garden, with ample space between 
the rows for garden vegetables, that 
there may be no limit to the quancity 
thus grown and consumed by the fam- 
ily and all the helpers. Some one may 


say, as they do of strawberries, that 
they can buy the fruit cheaper than 
they can grow it. This is a lame ex- 
cuse for not having a home-grown sup- 
ply, and it is not truthful. I recall see- 
ing a friend who owns a city house and 
lot carrying a basket of grapes on his 
arm. 

“Where did you get the grapes?” I 
asked. 

“From Mr. Gardner’s vineyard,” was 
the reply. 

“Why don’t you grow your 
grapes?” I asked. 

“My idea is that it is cheaper to buy 
than to grow them.” 

“How many baskets of fruit do you 
and your family eat during the season?” 
I asked. 

“Two or three baskets,” was the re- 


own 


ply. 
Think of this, a large family eating 
only two or three small baskets of 
grapes in one season. The truth is, this 
family should eat grapes by the bushel, 
limiting themselves only to their ca- 
pacity, for I never yet have seen an 
individual sick from eating fresh ripe 
grapes. 
Fruit Fine Natural Food 

In order to show that grapes are a 
natural food supply I will call attention 
to the fact that children are particularly 
fond of all kinds of fruit. Children are 
almost crazy for ripe peaches, apples, 
pears, plums, strawberries and grapes. 
If they cannot get them at home they 
are tempted to steal them from their 
neighbors or wherever they can be se- 
cured. It is not called stealing to pick 
up a few ripe fruits. During the fruit 
season almost every individual who 
passes through my home _ grounds, 
where various fruits are ripening, helps 
himself to cherries, grapes, or what- 
ever he may see. 

What animal is there that is not 
fond of fruit? Think of the delight 
which my pet horses and cows take in 
eating apples and how they remember 
year after year that I am in the habit 
of giving them an occasional apple. 
They will attempt to stick their noses 
into my pockets to see if there is an 
apple there. How voraciously the pigs 
feed upon apples that have fallen. Even 
the bees suck the juices from ripe fruits, 
the skin of which has been bruised or 
cut. I have not known them to punc- 
ture the fruit or to do sound fruit 
injury. ; 

I am often asked what soil is best 
for the grape and other fruits. My 
reply is, any soil that will produce a 


Niagara ripens about with Concord and is a 


vigorous grower and great producer. 
Diamond grape is an early variety. 


The 
I speak 


particularly of the early varieties, since one 
difficulty in grape growing is in their ripen- 
ing, especially far to the north where the 
season sometimes is not long enough to 


good crop of corn, wheat or potatoes 
will produce an abundance of fruit. 
Hard clayey soil that bakes under the 
summer’s sun after rains is not so 
desirable, but even on this soil fine 
fruit may be grown if in planting you 
cast aside the soil upturned in digging 
the hole for planting and substitute for 
the hard soil a wheelbarrowful of good 
loose garden soil. The soil next to the 
wall of houses is apt to he subsoil taken 
from the bottom of the cellar, there- 
fore in planting in such locations have 
a wheelbarrow of good garden soil to 
fill in around the vine, plant or shrub. 

I am also asked repeatedly what va- 
rieties of grapes I would recommend 
planting. The Concord is always a safe 
variety to plant, though earlier varieties 
are desirable at the north, such as the 
Worden, Moore’s Early and Delaware. 


ripen the late varieties like 
Isabella and Catawba. 

When planting the grape 
vine the top should be al- 
most entirely removed and 
a portion of the roots, if the 
roots are very long. Bear 
in mind that the nursery- 
man can produce a vigorous 
grape vine from a cutting 
alone, therefore it is not 
necessary to have long roots 
upon the grape vines which 
you are transplanting. 

The pruning of the grape 
is held by some to be a diffi- 
cult operation, preventing 

many from attempting to grow the 
grape, but this should not be so 
considered. The main thing to bear 
in mind in pruning is that the new 
growth of the past season should be cut 
back in winter, or any time before the 
new shoots start out in the spring, to 
two or three buds, leaving the vine 
upon the trellis looking something like 
a man after he has had his hair cut. 
Further than this, too much old wood 
should not be encouraged, for the old 
wood never produces any fruit. It is 
the new canes that bear the crop of 
fruit. If you should leave your grape 
vine unpruned too much fruit would 
be set, far more than the vine can 
bring to perfection. If the vine is left 
unpruned for a period of years it will 
cease to bear many fine clusters. 





Lesson of a Useful Life 


Joseph Young, Connecticut 


With the passing last month of John 
H. Hale, the peach industry in the 
United States has lost its most eminent 
promoter. Mr. Hale’s career may serve 
as an example and encouragement to 
those who are inclined to complain that 
they “never had a chance.” He made 
his own opportunities, and when he had 
created them he took advantage of them 
to make and improve other opportuni- 
ties. 

The man who won the title of the 
“Peach King” started life badly handi- 
capped outwardly, but blessed with 
brains, energy and perseverance mingled 
with a broad love of his fellow men and 
a consuming determination to enlighten 
and benefit them. At the age of four- 
teen he went to work for $14.00 per 
month and worked as a hired man until 
he was twenty-one years old. We may 
well believe that during this apprentice- 
ship he served as faithfully as Jacob 
served for Rebecca during his twice 
seven years. His head was full of 
knowledge and ideas when he went back 
to his old homestead, now sadly reduced 
in area, and proceeded to plant its 
thirty-five acres to peaches. 

Gaining more and more information 
on his special subject by incessant 
study, experimentation and selection, he 
became the first authority on peaches— 
on their proper treatment, their special 
qualifications, their. suitableness to 
given markets. Hale had the rare com- 
bination of fine executive ability with 
love of horticulture. He saw his oppor- 
tunity in the fertile fields of Georgia 


which he converted into vast peach 
orchards. He placed his enterprise on 
a business basis as a corporation owning 
350,000 bearing trees. He paid special 
heed to packing, transportation and ad- 
vertising. 

The outstanding achievement of John 
H. Hale is his development of the peach 
industry, but it is not by any means his 
only one. He cultivated great apple 
orchards. He served in many official 
capacities for various fruit organiza- 
tions in Connecticut. He was agricul- 
tural editor, lecturer and writer. He 
made use of his own attainments and 
information to become of splendid use 
to his fellow fruit growers, and to pro- 
mote’ scientific methods in general 
farming. 

Every fruit farmer has it in his power 
to work along the lines that brought 
fame and prosperity to John Hale. 
Good reading, gathering information by 
observation and conversation, experi- 
menting, a study of the business end of 
agriculture, an effort to place one’s 
work upon a scientific basis and a 
determination not to neglect that work, 
are bound to bring success. This will, 
indeed, go well beyond mere personal 
success, for such an example set by any 
one man or number of men in a com- 
munity, establishes a standard that 
others will try to live up to and the 
level of agriculture in the whole com- 
munity will be raised. In a smaller way 
each one of us can become the John H. 
Hale of his neighborhood, and that is a 
proud title to deserve, 

















J. 
Mo.,won 
the first prixe at 
the San Francisco 
World's Fair in —— with corn 
from all over the world. Along the 


Cotton Belt Route, in 
Southeast Missouri 


the farms are producing crops that make 
yields up north t seem email). Mr, Ponee 
@ays: “Our corn yield averaged 75 bu. per 
acre. We have made 90 bu. and it will run 
60 bu. an acre year in and year out, I never 
@aw land that would produce more abund- 
antly.” Other crops do as well. J. B, ee, 
field, pear Malden, Mo., averaged 85 bu. of 


and much of it makes 40 bu. 

Think what these yields mean now, with crop 

Drices sky high! The more you look into the 
advantages ot farmi a in Southeast Missouri 

the more you'll want to go down there and 


personally investigate that section. Send for 






Mustrated with actu: h pictures 
of scores of ome ath a owe from the 
farmers themselv 








Resnnie, Genli Pans A 
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PROFITS. ““'c 


It's profitable to do things well, 

and especially your spraying, 

who sprays unless there is to be 
returns. 


ample 
= MYERS 
BUCKET BARREL o or POWER 


You no doubt have fruit trees, 
and perhaps raise berries and 
small fruits and TE yA vRUMes 6 
—Make 

your 2 MYERS for Better Profits” 
next year through larger and 
better crops. 


Catalog gladly mailed to anyone. } 
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A SHEAF OF FRUIT NOTES 
E. L. Vincent, New York 


It fell to me a few weeks ago to be 
on a farm where the orchard was in 
meadow grass and had to be mowed. 
That was all right, but what made it a 
job was that in the preceding spring 
some of the trees had been trimmed, 
and other work had seemed to press so 
that the branches had not been taken 
away. The grass had grown up through 
the dead limbs, some of which were as 


large through at’ the base as one’s leg~ 


above the knee. It certainly was a 
tangled mess. And the machine was on 
the way, already cutting around the 
field. 

What would happen when _ those 
branches were reached? That was the 
question. I cannot answer it; but I 
know what I did. I went at it to drag 
those big limbs away to the edge of the 
orchard and throw them over the fence. 
It was one of the hardest jobs I did last 
summer. I was nearly whipped when 
the last were taken out. But no ma- 
chine knives were broken on those hard 
pieces of wood, neither were islands of 
tangled grass and limbs left to mark 
the site of the neglected trees. I 
breathed a deep sigh of relief, and sat 
down to think how much better it 
would have been if those branches had 
been all neatly cleared out as soon as 
cut off. I am sure a stitch in time does 
save nine, and maybe more. 


Protect Trees in Time 


Last spring we set out some young 
apple trees. Immediately a gang of 
rabbits took them in hand and before 
we knew it they had girdled some five 
or six of them. It hurt my feelings 
quite as much as it did the trees. I 
had picked out some choice fruit trees 
and had great hopes for the result. I 
have now put wire screening about the 
trees that escaped the sharp teeth of 
these orchard pests. Another thing I 
have done, too, as a sort of experiment. 
I have cut the trees that were gnawed 
off just above the sprouts that came up 
and will wait anxiously to see how they 
come out. I have an. idea that with 
proper care we will save some at least 
of those that were so seriously set back. 
As with the others, I have put the wire 
cloth about the stubs and their sprouts, 
so that the rabbits may not attack them 
again. It looks as if we would have to 
safeguard the trees we set out in the 
future as soon as the work of setting 
them out is done. 


Spraying Paid Well 


The part of the country in which I 
live has a small crop of apples this 
year. It makes us glad on our own farm 
that we took the pains to spray the 
trees. This is the second year we have 
done that and we are sure it pays. Last 
year we had fine’ fruit. I never saw 
finer fruit, and it kept so well. We had 
apples away along until June, some- 
thing rarely known in our experience. 
Men who sprayed this year are in good 
luck, for the price is high. Our own 
fruit is just as fine as it was last year 
and much more of it. We are quite 
certain that we will realize well on it, 
besides having all we want to use. 


Too Much Patent Medicine 


This last consideration is one that has 
great weight in our home. 
years ago we did not have fruit in our 
orchard. None of our neighbors did. 
Imported fruits were scarce and very 
high in price, so that we did not have 
much. Along in the fall my wife began 
to get yellow and bilious. She was 
sleepy all the time and lost her oldtime 
spring and vigor. In November she 
was taken down with rheumatism and 
came near dying. We began to buy fruit 
and she ate it freely. It took her the 
best part of a year to rally, and we 
have made up our minds that never 
again will we be without fruit, no mat- 
ter what the price. I am sure that if 
she had had fruit that summer before 
she was taken sick, she would not have 
had that bad attack of rheumatism. 
Fruit beats medicine out of a box or a 
bottle all hollow. 


o>. 
vv 


Blackberries, red raspberries and 
grape vines do far better when planted 
in the fall thar in the spring. 





A few ~ 


.from the wind. 


WILL INSPECT FOR SHIPPERS 


The food products inspection service 
established by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture under the authority of the 
Food Production Act was made avail- 
able November 1 to shippers of fruits 
and vegetables in two large markets— 
New York and Chicago. 

It will be extended. in the next few 
weeks to Kansas City, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Fort 
Worth, Houston and other markets. The 
supervising inspectors in the first two 
districts now are training inspectors.for 
the work and are preparing to receive 
applications for inspections. 

It is thought likely that for some time 
inspections will be made mostly of cars 
of produce concerning the conditions of 
which there is some dispute. Applica- 
tions must be made by the shipper or 
his authorized agent, and may be made 
by telegraph, telephone, letter or in 
person. Applications must contain a 
complete description of the shipment, 
including the name and address of the 
shipper and receiver, car number, ini- 
tials and routing, contents and the par- 
ticular condition concerning which in- 
spection is requested. 


Certify to Condition 


Inspectors will certify as to the con- 
dition of fruits and vegetables only. No 
charge will be made for the service. An 
inspection certificate will be issued re- 
garding each car or lot inspected and 
the original delivered or mailed to the 
shipper or his representative. Upon 
request of the shipper or his representa- 
tive all or part of the contents of the 
inspection certificate will be telegraphed 
to him at his expense. 

The Food Production Act of August 
10, 1917, authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to investigate and certify 
to shippers the condition as to sound- 
ness of fruits, vegetables and other food 
products, when received at important 
central markets designated by the secre- 
tary, under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by him. These certificates are 
to be prima facie evidence in all courts 
of the truth of the statements they 
contain. 

The chief of the Bureau of Markets 
of the Department is charged with the 
establishment and supervision of this 
service. For convenience in adminis- 
tration the important central markets 
designated by the secretary havé been 
divided into six divisions or districts, 
with a supervising inspector responsi- 
ble for each division. 

Rules and regulations of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture are given in Secre- 
tary’s Circular No. 82. The inspection 
service organization is described, direc- 
tions are given for making contracts 
with inspectors, written and telegraphic 
forms are discussed and other informa- 
tion is furnished for shippers, receivers 
and others in Bureau of Markets Serv- 
ice and Regulatory Announcements No. 
28. These two publications, issued 
November 1, and other information con- 
cerning the service may be obtained 
from the chief of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
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BIRDS IN WINTER 


Having attracted the birds about 
your place in summer with bird baths 
and the food that the ‘season so plenti- 
fully provides, do not let them get away 
from you in winter when the cheer they 
bring will be doubled because of the 
scarcity of all sorts of wild life. 

Naturally in winter birds will look 
more for food than for drink and there 
are many, many seeds that they are 
fond of. Besides this, a plan that 
eliminates daily care is to hang lumps 
of fat or beef suet to nearby branches. 
A cocoa nut, with a hole at one end large 
enough for the head of the bird to pass 
through easily, hung in a sunny spot, 
constitutes a fine self-feeder. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 844, U. S. Dept. 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., shows 
a clever scheme for keeping the open- 
ing of the feeding house always away 
This is effected by 
placing rather large vanes upon it so 
that it veers with the breeze, and the 
birds may feed in peace even in rough 
weather. 
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The Hardie Orchard 
Gun saves your time and 
muscle—no long, heavy 
By rods to hold. 

” Turns a big jobinto alittle 
one. One man with a Hardie 
(~ #¥ Gun will do more work and 
do it better than two men 
fy with the old-fashioned rods. 


Hardie Orchard Gun $12 


i, Low price made possible by 
big spadacttin’-sent for the 
Hardie Catalogtoday. Hardie 
Sprayers and spraying de- 
vices standard for 18 years. 


THE HARDIE MFG. CO. 











True Economy 


Build for permanence, Erect 
durable buildings that willstand 
.a8 long as you farm and can be passed 
practically unimpaired to your children. 
You are laying up comfort for your later 
years when you build with 


Natco Dollow Tile 


Fire-safe, weather-proof and vermin-proof. The 
glazed walls are sanitary— easily cleaned 
down and will not absorb odors, 

Ask your building supply dealer to show you 
samples and building plans—free to prospec- 
tive builders. Also write us today for new 
illustrated “Natco on the Farm” book—1918 
Edition. It’s free. 


National Fire Proofing Co. ' 
+9166 Fulton Building Pittsburgh, Pe. 





















A Match-Lighting 
Gasoline Lantern! 


No torch needed, ts with a match like 
the old time of lantern but but makes and burns 


givin a OA id oe "Ee 
e wi 
light 0£300 candle power, Py 
Brighter test 
Botieb bulb. tba More tlgnt 
20 oil lanterns. 
= light, mage,» Co Conta, t 
S o' 
hour. | Safer than the safest 


Coleman 














(RS over in 
uaranteed Five 

veers —wilaslifetie 
hice or Ralou No. - 61, 
COLEMAN LAMP 















Trees 15c Each. Ex 
True Delicious one knows this wouker: 
ful apple, large, fruit, beautiful dark red, i in 
flavor ~ gd slightly touched with acid. A splen- 


did kee: 
Gol ‘A newer apple than the Delicious 


but it deserves wide popularity. Hardy ev here. 
Bears penny and very Saetenely. Crisp, > aw ae of 
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An interesting campaign to encour- 
age the school children of Missouri to 
plant fruit trees on the land bordering 
the highways: has received a new im- 
petus since the good roads boosters are 
abroad in the land. G. L. Joyee, a 
lawyer of Bucklin, Mo., began to urge 
the idea a number of years ago. He 
does ‘not claim that it is original, but 
says that he had heard about it in 
European countries, and that it struck 
him as being a good thing ‘for Missouri 
as well. Mr. Joyce knew that he 
couldn’t. get much enthusiasm started 
by simply telling the young folks that 
they ought to plant fruit trees on the 
road sides, so he offered a prize of $25 
to the school in a district or unincorpor- 
ated town that would make the greatest 
showing in the planting of seeds or 

, young fruit trees in one season. This 
prize has been regularly paid every 
year. Last year it went to a school 


istrict No. 8, Knox county. There 
re only ten scholars in that school, 
4 ut they all took hold of the idea and 











the result was that 3,000 thrifty young 
trees are now growing on the road side 
in that district. 

This year quite a number of schools 
have entered into this interesting con- 
test, and the prize will be awarded by 
Mr. Joyce on the first of December to 
the school that makes the biggest show- 
ing. 

Good of Roadside Fruits 


There are a great many things that 
make the road shadetree idea a fine 
thing for a state. Along the fence rows 
is a sort of trysting place for the birds 
The ground is more fertile there than 
in the fields, because it has not been so 
heavily drained by crops. To plant 
trees on the road side utilizes soil that 
is not being used for any other purpose. 
When the practice becomes general the 
fruit product of the state will be tre- 
mendously increased and instead of 
sending elsewhere to make up the defi- 
ciency, Missouri will be exporting ap- 
ples, peaches, plums, cherries and all 
small fruits grown on trees. Then it 
gives a picturesque effect to the road. 
Suppose a cross-state highway were 
bordered with bearing fruit trees from 
end to end; the tourists would go a 
mile out of their way to use that road. 

Senator Dolliver of Iowa, in answer- 
ing a question as to the most interest- 
ing thing he had seen in the West 
promptly replied: 

“The young fruit trees along the high- 
way over here in Marion county. That 
was to me the most interesting feature 
I had observed. In the first place, it 
signified hospitality. Those __ trees, 
when they are up to the bearing stage, 
will be an invitation to the hungry and 
weary traveler to stop and help himself. 
There are no conditions tied; this fruit 
will belong to humanity; the man who 
set those trees out must have been 
some one who loved his fellowman. 
It is, in a way, the carrying out of 
one of the great precepts of the Master 
—Thou Shalt Love Thy Neighbor as 
Thyself.’ ” 


Missouri in Earnest 


- 

Mr. Joyce’s fruit tree idea found a 
ready response from the road boosters. 
The real campaign came when old Mis- 
souri voted to get out of the mud and 
keep cligan skirts. When Frank W. 
Buffum of Louisiana, Mo., was ap- 
pointed highway commissioner he ar- 
ranged with the Stark nurseries of his 
town for several thousand young fruit 
trees every season. These were trees 
that had been left over from previous 
seasons, but they were good trees and 
developed well. The highway commis- 
sioner sent word over the state that 
any school, town or country would be 
supplied with trees for the purpose of 
adorning the grounds, and county courts 
could have trees for setting out along 
the public highways. These generous 
offers have been accepted in a great 
many enterprising communities, and 
next season will show the state-wide ef- 
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Fruit Trees by the Roadside - 


‘Epear Wuite, Missouri 


fects of a campaign begun in a modest 
way by a village lawyer some ten years 
ago. 

Mr. Joyce believes that by persistent 
hammering at a practical thing success 
is bound to come. He points out that 
the good roads idea was long in getting 
a general hearing, and that eventually 
the auto came along and made it im- 
perative to improve the system of build- 
ing roads. 


Fruit Trees Beautify Roads 


Some people have called the road 
side fruit tree a fad, a visionary scheme 
of idealists, but those who have tried 
it out don’t look at it that way. The 
home lovers. were quick to see the psy- 
chological effect of it, for when all is 
said and done it is beautiful homes and 
surroundings that make a state. As 
the great cities reach out for more el- 
bow room the country smiles invitingly, 
and the weary citizen, tired of being a 
cliff dweller, walks into God’s great 
outdoors where Heaven and earth meet, 
and finds rest. 

Mr. Joyce is interested in no nursery 
and he has no personal ax to grind 


“It requires very little labor to take 
care of a fruit tree. You want to 
keep the brush and weeds cut down and 
give it elbow room to grow. You get 
children interested in the growing of 
trees and they will take a pride in 
everyone they set out. You won’t have 
to be telling them to watch those trees 
—they’ll do it. 

“Then here is another thing: Sup- 
pose a farmer has friends visiting him 
from the east or somewhere away off. 
Wouldn’t he take pride in pointing out 
to them the handsome fruit trees that 
lined the highways to his home? Sure 
he would And the visitor would go 
back impressed with the idea that we 
people out here were proud of our state 
and doing‘a whole lot toward not only 
making it a great producer, but really 
beautiful. 

“Of course, I don’t claim to be the 
originator of the highway fruit tree 
idea. Over in Germany and other 
European countries they have long 
realized the immense importance of 
utilizing the soil at the edge of the 
fence row for the cultivation of fruit- 
bearing trees, and I’ll venture that Ger- 








A Pathway Through Fruitland 


in his roadside fruit tree propaganda. 
He is, however, ambitious to have Mis- 
souri become one of the great fruit 
producing statés of the nation, and at 
the same time noted for its beautiful 
highways. In a recent taik with the 
writer he said: 

“It was pretty hard to get people in- 
terested in the plan at first. They 
couldn’t understand how it was that 
a matter which didn’t cost anything 
except a little labor could be made of 
much importance. It was regarded as 
a sort of hobby or cranky idea or some- 
thing like that, nothing very harmful 
and yet, nothing of much consequence. 


State Pride 

“That has been the main difficulty 
to overcome. I have tried as best I 
can to show the people the importance 
of setting out and maintaining these 
trees, appealing not only to their state 
pride, but also to the importance of 
adding this tremendous value to the 
state’s products. Suppose every dis- 
trict school in Missouri would take up 
with a fruit tree idea like the little 
ten-scholar school in Knox county, and 
plant 3,000 trees each? It would be one 
of the biggest things ever put in mo- 
tion in Missouri. People would quit 
talking about Missouri mules and begin 
to speak of our beautiful tree bordered 
highways and the wonderful amount 
of good rich fruit we produced. 


many has within recent years had much 
cause to feel grateful for having so 
well carried out an idea of that sort. 


Fence Rows Fertile 

“T was reared on the farm and I no- 
ticed that the ground along the old 
fence, bordering the highway, was the 
most fertile of any on the farm. There 
was not much fruit where I lived, and 
there has never been enough fruit, 
especially for the children. And yet, 
it is one of the best foods for them. 
It will do more to keep the system in 
running order than anything else. Fruit 
is a long ways better than the best of 
medicine. It contains iron and many 
other properties that are absolutely 
essential for the well-being of the 
physical organism. The Arabs live on 
figs and dates, and nobody ever heard 
of a case of appendicitis among them, 
I am told. And our ‘Missouri fruit has 
just as good qualities as figs and dates. 

“The thing which gave the highway 
fruit tree plan its biggest impetus was 
the road boosters. Not much progress 
was made in tree culture until people 
decided they needed and must have 
good roads. Frank W. Buffum, former 
state highway commissioner, was 
greatly taken with the tree idea, and he 
arranged with a Louisiana nursery for 
a large number of young fruit trees 
every year, to be given to those who 
agreed to set them out and attend to 


them. Road men everywhere realized 
the importance of trees on the highway 
as soon’as they made up their minds to 
have good highways. 

“Suppose we had a cross-state high- 
way lined from end to end with bearing 
fruit trees? Wouldn’t old Missouri get 
on the front page? To: be sure she 
would, and she would have an added re- 
source worth many thousands of dol- 
lars. And we can get that very easily 
once we make up our minds we want it. 
In every place where fruit trees have 
been set out on the roadside people are 
taking great pride and interest in them, 
and urging others to carry out the same 
system. That is the way the campaign 
is being carried on, and I believe event- 
ually we will succeed in having not only 
the moat attractive system of highways 
in the nation, but such an increased 
fruit production that we will be ship- 
ping to other states instead of buying 
from them.” 


Rules of the Game 


Here are the rules of Mr. Joyce’s fruit 
tree game, which ends for this year on 
December 1: ay." 

The competition shall be confined to 
schools in the open country, and in 
towns not incorporated. Pupils, patrons 
and teachers shall be eligible to plant 
fruit trees or fruit tree seeds along the 
public highway, the territory so planted 
to be limited to the school district in 
which they reside. The number and 
variety planted shal] be reported to the 
district clerk at time of planting. a 

The contest ends December -1, 1917, 
The district clerk will be required té ' 
report to G. Li Joyce at Bucklin, Mo.; 
at that time. The school reporting the 
greatest number of fruit trees and seeds 
planted before December 1, will be 
awarded the $25 prize. The district 
clerk reporting the winning number will 
be required to make affidavit that the 
amount was reported to him. Con- 
testants must ‘enroll school names with 
G. L. Joyce. : 
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KILL ORCHARD ENEMIES BY 
PLOWING IN FALL 


Fall plowing and cleaning the orchard 
are means of combating insect pests 
that should be employed by the or- 
chardist at this time of year, according 
to Dr. J. H. Merrill, assistant professor 
of entomology in the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. 

All prunings and other trash should 
be removed and burned and all loose, 
rough bark should be scraped from 
the trunks and limbs of the trees. The 
larvae of the codlin moth pass the win- 
ter hidden under loose bark on the trees, 
or in trash in the orchard. Fruit trees 
growing near hedges or woods are par- 
ticularly subject to attack by curculio. 
This pest hibernates in the adult state 
under trash, in grass, and in the ground. 
Late fall plowing will kill many of these 
insects by exposing them to the weather. 

The spring cankerworm, which has 
done much damage in this state in the 
last few years, is another pest that 
hibernates in the ground. The apple 
leaf skeletonizer, sometimes a serious 
pest, winters mostly in the ground. 
Numbers of these insects, as well as 
other less important pests, may be de- 
stroyed by fall plowing. 

While plowing is not as important as 
spraying in the control of these insects, 
it will reduce their numbers consider- 
ably and make later control measures 
easier. Burning of prunings and trash 
will destroy a large number of eggs and 
pupae that would otherwise do much 
damage next spring. 


a 
vv 


Unless we are in the trenches there 
is no use to dig ourselves in for the 
winter. There is plenty of active work 
to be done about the farm that would 
be lots better for our health than keep- 
ing our feet on the fender, and the farm 
would show good results from this kind 
of intelligent exercise on your part. 
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My Experience With Pears 


W. H. Jenkins, New York 


There has been a shortage of high 
quality pears in the city markets. Be- 
cause of the blight, apples have been 
planted instead of pears. The old pear 
orchards are failing because of disease 
or poor culture. There is a prospect 
that those who grow pears will receive 
very satisfactory prices. The main 
question is, can the high quality dessert 
pears be grown, with a fair degree of 
success? It is true that difficulties are 
often less feared when they are inves- 
tigated and we understand the situation. 
I have planted pears for the last 20 
years, and have growing on my place 
both the older and young trees, so what 
I have to say will be in the nature of 
testimony. 

First Experience 


My first planting was a considerable 
number of both standard and dwarfs. 
I knew nothing about pears then and 











Cultivated Dwarf Pear Trees 


supposed if I gave them the same cul- 
ture as apple trees, I would get a fair 
growth. I planted in sod ground that 
was fairly fertile, and all I did was to 
spade around them occasionally. With 
this culture nearly all the dwarfs died 
in a few years, and those living now are 
in rich garden soil. The dwarfs bore 
fruit no earlier than the standards. Most 
of the standards that were not killed by 
blight lived. The larger number were 
Bartletts, which mostly died. The An- 
jou, Winter Nellis, and Keifer nearly all 
lived and have borne several years. 
Their growth was very slow until I be- 
gan to plow, cultivate and fertilize the 
soil around them. They are now thrifty 
trees and bear well when not injured 
by early frosts. 

A later planting was about 100 trees. 
The varieties are Seckel, Anjou, Bart- 
lett, and Clapp’s Favorite. The Seckel 
and Anjou have been fairly resistent to 
blight. Bartlett and Clapp’s Favorite 
began to blight the next year after plant- 
ing, but by frequently cutting away dis- 
eased wood the trees have been kept in 
fairly good condition. The trees are in 
fairly rich soil, fertilized by poultry 
manure and acid phosphate. The soil 
has been kept cultivated by growing 
inter-crops. The trees under such cul- 
ture have grown more rapidly, and look 
more thrifty than did the first planting 
mentioned in sod grounds. So far there 
have been only two or three trees en- 
tirely lost. 

Studies in Blight 

As blight has been my main obstacle 
in pear culture, I have tried to study the 
subject. One well-known plant path- 
ologist has made the investigation of 
pear blight a specialty, and I feel that 
information obtained from him will help 


me to keep the blight under control. 
Perhaps to encourage pear growers I 
may quote the reply of one of New 
York’s well-known horticulturists to my 
question, “Can I grow successfully in 
New York, pears that are susceptible 
to blight?” “Yes,” he said, “Cut off the 
diseased wood at first appearance. Be 
on your job all the time, even Sundays.” 
We can control blight more intelligently 
if we know more about it. 

The pear blight is a native of America, 
having lived on such wild stock as thorn 
bushes and crab apples for an indefinite 
time. It goes to the more tender wood 
and foliage, such as the pear, to feed on 
when there is an opportunity. 


Facts About the Germ 


It should be known that the germ is 
immediately killed by sunshine, except 
its spores. These are spread by the 
wind, and the disease increased. The 
size of the germ is 1/10,000 x 1/25,000 
of an inch @nd can feed only in masses. 
The protection of a tree is the cuticle 
on the leaves and the cork-like sub- 
stances of the bark that are impervious 
to germs if unbroken. The pear blight 
may enter the nectary of the plants at 
blossoming time, so bees may carry the 
germs from blossom to blossom. The 
germ may be spread by getting in at the 
twig pips, when the bark is tender, if 
it is punctured by breaking either by 
wind or by accident. Possibly growth 
cracks may let in the germs for a short 
time. The germ is distributed by any 
object that moves about, as insects, 
birds, or persons. Anything that breaks 
the bark of the tree makes the entrance 
point. 

The tree is resistant to the germ in 
some degree, and it stops because it 
may find the tissue too dry or too tough. 
If it stops at or before the point of 
serious infection, the tree may be saved. 

The pear blight may be carried 
through the winter by “holdovers” in 
some part of the tree where some ten- 
der portion permitted the mass of germs 
to make progress and establish them- 
selves late in the fall. Those that live 


,over may the next year infect either 


the blossoms, twigs, trunk, collars, or 
fruit of the trees, if the bark is broken 
or tender tissues are found, and may 
destroy a part or all of the tree. The 
season of blossom infection is prolonged 
by having pears and apples near each 
other, as the germ infects apple blos- 
soms after the season of pear blossom- 
ing. This is bad for the apple orchard 
and seriously injures some orchards. 


Treatment for Blight 


Having the blight on the trees, how 
shall we stop its progress and save the 
tree, is the important question. What- 
ever causes rapid growth induces 
blight, because of the tender new wood. 
The more the tree is pruned the more 
it may blight, but it is better to strike 
a balance and prune when necessary. 
The most important single thing you 
can do to control the disease, is the 
eradication of all the “hold-overs” late 
in the fall. Cut the infected wood below 
the blend into healthy wood if possible, 
then disinfect the cut surface with cor- 
rosive sublimate 1 to 1,000, applied with 
a sponge. 

If the blight has extended to the trunk 
of the tree, it will be useless to try to 
save it. Possibly a sprout that grows 
from the stock can be grafted and the 
tree be renewed from the root in less 
time than a new one can be grown. I 
think I will plant more of the resistant 
varieties of pears. The Seckel does not 
seriously blight under right conditions. 
It is a beautiful pear and brings the 
highest price in its season. As long as 
I am reasonably sure of growing good 


~ Seckles I prefer to plant a large propor- 


tion of the orchard to them. One does 
not catch the early market with Seckels, 
so in a commercial pear orchard one 
needs a succession as Wilder, Clapp’s 
Favorite, Bartlett, Seckel and Anjou, 
hence the efforts one must make to grow 
Clapp’s Favorite and Bartlett, which 
are most susceptible to blight, 
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For 34 Years 


—Learn Why This Orchard Sprayer 
Has Outsold All Other Makes. 


FTER 34 years Bean Power Sprayers 

outsell all other makes, Thus scien- 

tific fruit growers the country over 
give their preference to the Bean. In 34 
years no other sprayer has been able to 
supplant it. You’ll want a sprayer like it. 











Here is a sprayer already tested for you by 
thousands of careful growers. Why experiment 
with others and then eventually come to this type? 
Are not the years that these other men have spent 
in testing all sprayers apt to be the best proof for 
















Famous Bean patents offer advantages 
that no other sprayers have. Bean thread- 
less ball valves, for instance, are removed in 
two minutes with full pressure on the pump. 
The Bean throws more liquid with same 
power than any other sprayer. Learn its 
a superiorities. Don’t accept a lesser 
in 



















BEAN POWER SPRAYERS 
Send Coupon . 
Mail coupon for free sprayer” Bean 
Seah TS 
aneane to own a opray- rd Pump Co., 
er that does the Fg 10 Hosmer St., 


Bean type of work. .“ Lansing, Mich. 


Full line of hand,“ 
ond bevel “4 15 W. Julian 8t., 


P San Jose, Cal. 
umps, rods, .” 
ose, and ,“ Send me catalog and full informa- 
other /’ tion without obligation on my part 
accesso-.” 
ries. 
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Choose Your Pump 
As You Would Your Auto 


You select your auto for a definite purpose. And, you are very careful 
that the make has an established reputation. There's as much 
difference in pumps as in autos. Let our Service Department help 
you choose from our more than 300 types. We guarantee every 
pump to do successfully the work for which recommended. 


GouLps PUMPS 
FOR EVERY SERVICE 
are made in “The World’s Largest Pump 
Factory” and backed by 69 Genes pump- 
king experience, Our new book, 
Goulds Pumps for Every Service” tells 
how to select the pump for a water 
system. Write at once for your 
copy. Address Dept. 28. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Main Office and Works: 




















SPRAY Yogctbics vichon Eclipse Spray Pump 


THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL 
SPRAY PUMP MANUFACTURED 


For 28 years we have been supplying fruit growers 
with spraying utensils. One of our largest custom- 
ers is the U.S. Government. Could there be a 
better endorsement? Send for our free literature 
and get our special proposition—a liberal one. 


MORRILL & MORLEY MFG. CO. 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH., Box 13 
First in the Field with a Successful Spray Pump 
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The Old Year is dying. Long live the 
approaching New Year. The Old Year 
has brought joy and sorrow, triumphs 
and failures to humanity. All preceding 
years, all years that are approaching 
tell or will tell the same story of suc- 
cess and defeat. In childhood a year 
seems like an age, but as we advance in 
years twelve months ‘sweep by like a 
dream. 

Lessening the strain is desirable as 
men and women advance in years. I 
had a friend, a man of large capital, 
who in his old age was getting under 
various enterprises in his own city and 
elsewhere. I said to him: “At your 
age you should be lessening your bur- 
‘dens instead of adding to them.” But 
he continued his pursuit of flour mills 
in one section of the county, refrigerator 
buildings in another, and a commission 
house in another, in addition to many 
enterprises in his own city. This friend 
died, leaving a sad mixup of his affairs 
for his executors, all of which was a 
mistake. 

Duties and entanglements naturally 

follow as age increases. The fact that 
the estate has increased and must be 
looked after with all its details should 
ution us about enlarging our business 
well as the adventures. 
And yet I do not favor giving up busi- 
ness altogether as old age approaches. 
It is better to wear out than to rust 
out. If we have something to do each 
day we will be far better off both phy- 
sically and mentally than if we were 
idle. I have in mind a professional 
friend who has been active in his 
younger days but now in his old age he 
has trouble in passing away his time. 
He has a competency. His main desire 
is for recreation and such activity as 
he can secure, 





Are you ready for winter? A friend 
of mine is a successful gardener. Dur- 
ing the growing season he may be seen 
in his garden at daybreak and again at 
dewy eve. His wife says that this in- 
dustrious man is prone to leave his 
beets undug in the garden until frost 
destroys them. Year after year she im- 
plores the husband to harvest the beets 
but without success. If these beets are 
placed in the cellar where there is 2 
furnace they are liable to wither. I ad- 
vise placing only a portion of them in 
the cellar, covering them with dryish 
sand or garden soil. The other portion 
dig and throw into a pile in the garden 
and cover with garden soil. When 
spring comes they will come out fresh 
and bright. Every year there is a great 
loss_in this country through potatoes 
that are not dug when winter frosts 
occur and vast fields of pumpkins and 
squashes are lost in the same way 
through being too hopeful of fine 
weather. How many thousand bushels 
of corn do you think are standing out 
in the fields unhusked at this late date? 
You would be surprised if you were told. 
There is more excuse than usual this 
year for farmers being delayed in their 
work through scarcity of labor, but in 
many instances slack management is 
the cause of much waste on our farms. 
If similar waste should occur in our fac- 
tories and department stores a financial 
upheaval might be expected. 

—o— 

This is a season for donation parties 
throughout the rural districts. I refer 
we parties held at the clergyman’s house 
the purpose of raising $50, $100 or 
more as an increase to his salary. This 
scheme has been in vogue for many 
years but it is a doubtful expedient. 
Such a donation cannot but be embar- 
rassing to the worthy pastor. I am 
confident that it would be in much bet- 
ter taste to raise the money by sub- 
scription rather than by a donation. 


—o— 

Apples Changing Color. Have you 
noticed the change of color which takes 
place in apples as they ripen? Particu- 
larly is this noticeable in a dark cellar. 
I recall picking a bushel of apples re- 
sembling the Baldwin and placing them 
in a barrel in a dark cellar. When I 
picked these apples they were hard, and 
green in color with scarcely any reddish 
streaks or blushes. When April came I 
had forgotten about this fruit. Accident- 
ally I came upon it and poured the ap- 
ples out into a basket. I was astonished 
to find the green skin had turned to a 
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bright yellow and that the apples were 
covered with red streaks and blushes 
most beautiful to contemplate and the 
flavor was excellent. The question of 
interest here is, what is the best treat- 
ment for bringing out the color of ap- 
ples during storage? 
—Oo— 

It is often easier to do a certain thing 
than to get someone else to do it. When 
you delegate the job to another person 
it is often necessary that you should 
follow up with unforgetfulness to learn 
whether the job has been executed. 
Those who have the faculty of getting 
others to do things are said to be execu- 
tive. A man who has great ability of 
this character is entitled to: a good 
salary or to success if he is engaged in 
his own enterprises. Executive ability 
is a rare talent. The man possessing 
this ability can accomplish a thousand 
fold more than the man who can do 
things himself but cannot get others to 
do them. ~The executive must have a 
watchful eye and a good memory. He 
must see things that are liable to be 
unseen and think of things that are 
liable to be forgotten. He must con- 
tinually be on the jump both mentally 
and physically. 


—o— 
The damage done to orchard trees by 
mice in the winter months is enormous. 
Mice are more destructive in, snowy 
winters than in open winters for the rea- 
son that when tks ground is barren of 
snow food can be secured more easily 
than when the ground is covered with a 
foot or more of snow. The damage by 
mice is greatest where trees are planted 
by the line fences or stone walls or 
wherever there is grass. They are least 
destructive in open uncultivated fields. 
There is more need of protecting the 
trees nearest the fences, though they 
may be on cultivated ground, than those 
further in the interior of the orchard. 
Piles of rails, brush or other rubbish 
should be removed from the orchard as 
they harbor mice. Mice are more 
plentiful some years than others for un- 
accountable reasons. Orchardists must 
necessarily protect their trees from be- 
ing barked by mice by banking up with 
earth a foot or more high around the 
base of the trunk. Mice do not seem 
inclined to climb up to find food, but 
continue to work along a level plain. 


—o— 

In many parts of the country rabbits 
do more injury than mice. Rabbits are 
more ravenous by far. Their method 
of attack is more often from the surface 
of the ground or snow. Binding the tree 
with a thin veneer of wood is a safe 
protection, or tarred paper can be used 
for this purpose if removed before hot 
weather comes the next spring. Rab- 
bits can be hunted with gun and dogs, 
thus replenishing the larder at the same 
time you exterminate a pest. 

—Oo— 

The boy on the farm is ever an in- 
teresting question. His position is far 
more desirable of late years than 
formerly, owing to the introduction of 
improved highways and the increasing 
use of the automobile. Much depends 
upon how the boy on the farm spends 
the winter months. Many of them are 
in school at home or in the neighboring 
towns or cities. 


—o— 

Now is the time to see that the table 
of your sitting room or library is well 
supplied with attractive magazines and 
other periodicals. When a boy I was 
extremely fond of stories, much to the 
alarm of my parents who tried to re- 
move the temptation to read light liter- 
ature. Their fears were groundless, for 
of late years I have lost interest in the 
average story as told by the magazines. 


I desire something more substantial and 
helpful than stories. 

And now the question is: How about 
the girls on the farm during the winter 
months? There should be not only 
reading suitable for them, but music, 
and an attempt made to promote the 
sociability of the neighborhood through 
the church organization or otherwise. 


—o— 

From 9,000 to 11,000 carloads of 
peaches were shipped out of the 
Rochester, N. Y., district during the 
past peach season. Never has there 
been a greater yield of peaches in this 
locality, which is ranking high as one 
of the greatest peach producing sections 
of the country. While we do not have 
in the western New York peach section 
such marvelously large orchards as are 
found in the southern and southwestern 
part of this continent, there are some 
very large orchards here and others far 
more numerous of smaller size which 
swell the total. The Elberta is ac- 
claimed the king of market peaches, en- 
during shipment better than the Craw- 
fords. A new candidate has appeared 


in the variety. known as the Rochester: 


peach, a yellow freestone variety ripen- 
ing before Early Crawford. This is a 
good keeper, good shipper and an enor- 
mous bearer of superior fruit. 


—o— 

In a romantic play the lover promises 
his sweetheart that he will strew her 
pathway through life with roses. The 
question arising in my mind was: Have 
I strewn roses in the pathway of my 
good wife? I was fearful that I had not, 
but I asked her the question: “Have I 
strewn your pathway with roses?” Her 
reply was encouraging. She said that 
if she had to begin married life over 
again she would make the same selec- 
tion of a husband as she did when she 
married me so many years ago. 


—o— 

I have many times passed the pear 
and plum orchards of David Bell, situ- 
ated on the southern border of the city 
of Rochester, N. Y. 

The larger part of these pear orchards 
is on cultivated ground, but a large 
number of trees are in sod land that has 
not been cultivated or plowed for many 
years. 

I. have been interested in learning 
which of these two orchards was the 
more profitable, therefore I asked Mr. 
Bell the question. 

Mr. Bell, who is not excelled as a pear 
grower by any man in the eastern or 
middle states, replied that it is possible 
to grow first class fruit from pear trees 
in sod. He says we have ample evidence 
of this in the home grounds all over 
the country where the sod is never dis- 
turbed and where large and beautiful 
pears are produced. His pear trees in 
sod ground yield bountifully and the 
fruit is equal in quality to that grown 
on cultivated soil. He has, however, 
made it a practice to topdress the sod 
land pear orchard with stable manure 
each year for many years, which is a 
great help in producing a crop of su- 
perior pears. 

My own experience is that pear trees 
planted on land not cultivated, but oc- 
cupied by sod and not mulched or 
manured, will produce abundant crops 
of fruit, but smaller fruit than that in 
cultivated soil. 





A writer says the AMERICAN FRvIT 
Grower can be most helpful to its sub- 
scribers by instructing them in the 
marketing of their various farm pro- 
ducts. Doubtless this is true, but the 
work is difficult. It ‘s not easy for a 
man to know when and how to sell his 
own fruits and other products. As a 
rule, one year with another, it pays to 
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sell farm produce within reasonable time 
after it is harvested and the same ap- 
plies to fruits, but there is no rule that 
can be safely followed with equal suc- 
cess in different years. There are al! 
ways surprises, but we should strive to 
do the best we can in this direction. 

The cider vinegar made at Green’s 
Fruit Farm delights the grocer for the 
reason that it is so strong there is dan- 
ger of its strangling the user unless it 
is first diluted. This gives the benevo- 
lent grocer the opportunity to add a 
large quantity of water to our pure 
cider vinegar. Where one has simply 
the home supply in view, the thrifty 
housewife pours her sweetened water, 
such as occurs in rinsing jars that have 
contained honey or preserves, soured 
wine or other similar material, into the 
cider barrel whenever the opportunity 
occurs, thus keeping up the supply. 

Do not forget the making of the fam- 
ily supply of grape juice this fall. It 
is a great delicacy. It is wholesome and 
nutritious. 

Man is powerful. He has conquered 
all of the wild animals, the birds of the 
air and the fish of the sea. Man has 
conquered almost everything but the 
smallest creatures of the earth, and that 
is the insects, the extermination of 
which seems to be a hopeless task. 





Impure water. There are many peo- 
ple located on farms who are drinking 
impure water without having the least 
suspicion that such is the case. Water 
may appear to be free from impurities 
and still be unfit to drink. Look care- 
fully after your wells and particularly 
after the spring. Be careful that your 
cattle, horses and other live stock have 
pure water to drink. 

The peach orchard is an interesting 
place at this season. Every lot owner 
in village, city or farm may have an 
abundance of fresh picked peaches from 
the hedge row that I recommend for 
every garden, consisting of peach trees 
planted three feet apart in the row 
with plenty of space between the rows 
to grow vegetables. There is no excuse 
for anyone in this land of almost spon- 
taneous fruit production living without 
a plentiful supply of luscious fruits. 

Some one asks how to grow currants. 
My reply is that currants and goose- 
berries are so easily produced that 
pretty much all you have to do is to 
put the plants in the ground and watch 
them grow and bear good crops. But 
if you are growing currants for the 
market, set, the plants 314 feet apart 
each way and give frequent cultivation, 
spraying the plants in early spring for 
the currant worm which is easily de- 
stroyed. The best and most productive 
currants at Green’s Fruit Farm are the 
Red Cross and Diploma. 





White fleshed peaches sell in the Roch- 
ester, N. Y., market at a lower price than 
yellow fleshed peaches, and yet there 
are experts who declare that the white 
peaches are better than the yellow ones, 
especially for eating out of hand. I 
have found the white fleshed peaches 
more juicy than the yellow ones, but 
the yellow peach looks better on the 
table after being canned or even when cut 
up fresh. Perhaps the prejudice against 
white fleshed peaches comes from the 
fact that some of the earliest varieties 
are clingstones and there are few who 
fancy the clingstone peach. Every yel- 
low peach in many markets is called 
Crawford or Crawford’s Early. My man 
yesterday bought a basket of large yel- 
low peaches which I saw at a glance 
were not Crawfords, although he bought 
them for Crawford’s Early. ’ 

The white grub, a serious pest partic- 
ularly to the strawberry, can be dis- 
turbed from its long winter sleep and 
destroyed in large numbers by fall plow- 
ing. Sometimes this plowing can be 
done during the open days of winter. 
This grub is more often found in sod 


- land, particularly old sod ground, than 


in soil occupied recently by corn, pota- 
toes or other cultivated crops. 
—o— 

It is estimated at least 50 per cent of 
the success of an orchard is determined 
by handling the crop at harvest time. 

Plant currants in October and No- 
vember. You save nearly one year’s 
time by planting in fall. 
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Small Fruits Pay 


Here is the letter of a man who is 
not only an enthusiastic fruit farmer, 
but who has the fine spirit of co-oper- 
ation with the AMERICAN Fruit GROWER 
that we would like to see in all of 
our readers. How right he is in his 
idea if all is left to the editors the 
magazine will be very far from as use- 
ful and interesting as it would be if the 
readers themselves took part and sent 
their experiences and ideas for the bene- 
fit of all other subscribers. 

In spite of his modesty we think that 
Mr. Eastman must know a lot about 
smal] fruit culture to be able to make 
a living for many years for such a large 
family on two and a half acres. His 
letter brings inspiration for all who are 
considering starting a similar business 
on a small farm. 


Editor American Fruit GROWER: 


With great surprise the AMERICAN 
Frurr Grower has come to me and 


and pains and give them a new lease on 
life. This is worth every thing to them 
in. time. I know what I am talking 
about. I have had lots of experience on 
this very line of business for many 
years. In my early life I worked at 
shoe-making for a living. I had a big 
family. My health was poor, being un- 
der cover so much, so I decided to get 
out doors and try small fruit raising for 
a living. 

I bought a small place, a few acres 
of wet, stony, raw land just from the 
forest land on the outskirts of Dexter 
village, on quite a high elevation. It 
was raw and rough, wet and stony, so 
I commenced to clear the land of rocks 
and stumps and put in underground 
drains and set out bush fruits in this 
new virgin soil which produced the 
finest fruits for many years without any 
fertilizer whatever except mulching 
with straw, swale hay or forest leaves. 
This saved me lots of hard work in hoe- 








Picking Scene on A. A. Eastman’s Fruit Farm 


many other fruit growers of our country 
who are very much in need of it in our 
horticultural works. 

Now, I see on the first page of this 
finely gotten up magazine a picture of 
our editor, Samuel Adams, which he has 
lately had taken; his hair cut, a good 
clean shave and a new dress suit and 
his boots blacked. . Now, the picture 
looks sharp and good, which I do believe 
he will be, and will make just the man 
the fruit growers want for the editor of 
their magazine. 

For all this the magazine will not be 
worth much if we all sit back and let our 
editor do all the work. Our magazine 
will surely run down and stop. To end 
all this trouble and to have one of the 
best fruit papers in this country each 
and all of us with some ideas, which are 
slumbering with a great many, have 
some vital and new discovery on the 
lines of fruit culture. We fruit growers 
want these ideas to help us out. Don’t 
keep any secrets, write them out as 
plain as you can and send them to our 
editor. He will straighten all out in 
first class shape for us all to read, and 
we are longing for some new discovery. 

I have been a fruit grower over thirty 
years and I have realized for a long time 
I did not know much about it. For 
many years here in Maine I have been 
getting a living on two and one half 
acres of land, raising small fruits for 
the Boston market. Now it is a great 
study how to make a good combination 
and make everything count and bring 
good returns for your labor. All this 
can be done with good brains, ambition, 
strength and love for this business. 
There is no kind of business that will 
run alone and pay a good profit. The 
fruit business is a failure every time 
when it is left to shirk and grow up 
with weeds. 

The small fruit business is the most 
profitable and healthful of any out-door 
work that can be found in the country. 
This business gives old people, young 
people, children, all a chance to get the 
fresh air every.day and work upon the 
soil which will drive away many aches 


ing to keep the weeds down. The 
mulch preserved the moisture and kept 
the fruits growing in all hard droughts 
and raised the finest fruits with very 
small cost. 

Now, Maine is one of the most north- 
ern states of New England. When 
southern New England fruit growers 
get their small fruit crop all harvested, 
then it is all up to the Maine fruit grow- 
ers to sell their crop to the big market 
of Boston, or other big markets, at a 
good price. Maine is finely located for 
all the fruit growers. Maine. is all fine, 
it has the climate, sun, moisture, fine 
soils, good railroads, and water trans- 
portation for us all who are in the busi- 
ness. 

I have a small picture of my berry 
picking party, which are school children 
that come to pick my small fruit crop 
of currants, gooseberries and raspber- 
ries, which gives them good employment 
through the berry season, and they earn 
a good amount of money. Also I have a 
picture taken in the early days of my 
fruit growing in among the rocks, 
stumps and bushes. A raw, rough place 
for a shoemaker with a large family to 
think of such a thing as trying to get 
a living from such a place. If it had not 
been for my wife I don’t know what 
would have become of us all. Six chil- 
dren in the family and a very prudent 
wife to guide and plan for us all, and by 
working hard we got a good living and 
paid for our little farm. Then we soon 
got a horse team and a cow to help us 
out in our business. We made a suc- 
cess in small fruit farming, which I 
have kept up for over thirty years and 
am still carrying on small fruit culture 
the same as years ago. 

A. A. Eastman, Dexter, Me. 
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“HALF MOURNING” 


“I’m sorry to find you in mourning, 
Mirandy,” said the mistress. “I suppose 
now I shall have to give Becky this red 
waist I brought for you.” ‘“No’m, Miss 
Marthy. Do’n do dat, Mam. You see 
next week I’s comin’ outer monin’ fum 
de waist up.” 





December 





A“365” Day Liniment 


OU ARE SAYING TO YOURSELF— | 
‘If I only knew of something to stop 
that Backache—help my Rheumatism—cure my 
Neuralgia, I would send and get it at once.” 

Get 1. Gombault’s Caustic Balsam will give you immediate 

Relief. A Marvelous Human Flesh Healer and a never failing 

remedy for every known pain that can be relieved or cured by 

external applications. Thousands testify to the wonderful healing and 


curing powers of this great French Remedy. A Liniment that will 
soothe, heal and cure yourevery day pains, wounds and bruises. 
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< Gombault’s Caustic Balsam 
The Great French Remedy 


A011 Yow ti 


Ite Helps Nature to Heal and Cure. Penetrates, acts quickly, yet Is 
perfectly harmless. Kills all Germs and prevents Blood Poison. Nothing 
so good known as an application for Sores, Wounds, Felons, Exterior 
Cancers, Burns, Carbuncles and Swellings. 

“TI had a bad hand with four running sores on it. The more I doctored the 
worseit got. I used Caustic Balsam and never needed a doctor after that.” 
—Ed. Rosenburg, St. Ansgat, Ia. ; 

Mrs. James McKenzie, Edina, Mo., says: “Just ten applications of 
Caustic Balsam relieved me of goitre. My husband also cured eczema with it, 
and we use it for corns, bunions, colds, sore throat and pain in the chest.” 

A Safe, Reliable Remedy for Sore Throat, Chest Cold, Backache, 
Neuralgia, Sprains, Rheumatism and Stiff Joints. Whenever and 
wherever a Liniment is needed Caustic Balsam has no Equal. 

Dr. Higley, Whitewater, Wis., writes: “I have been using Caustic Balsam 
for ten years for different ailments. It has never failed me yet.” 

A liniment that not only heals and cures Human Flesh, but for years 
the accepted Standard veterinary remedy of the world. 

N Price, $1.50 per bottle at all Druggists or sent by us express prepaid. 
a) Write for Free Booklet and read what others say. 


THE LAWRENCE WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Canadian Farmers "i 
Profit From Wheat 


The war’s devastation of European 
crops has caused an unusual demand 
for grain from the American Con- 
tinent. The people of the world must be 
fedand wheat near§$2abusheloffers great 
rofitstothefarmer, Canada’sinvitation 
therefore especially attractive. She 
wantssettlersto makemoney and 
rosperous homes for themse! 
helping her raise immense whea' 


You can get a Homestead of 160 acres FREE 


and other lands at remarkably low prices. During many 
years Canadian wheat fields have averaged 20 bushels to 
the acre—many yields as high as 45 bushels to acre, 
Wonderful crops also of Oats, Barley and Flax. 

Mixed Farming as profitable an industry as grain raising, 
The excellent grasses full of nutrition are the only fo 
required for beef or dairy purposes. Good schools, churches, 
markets convenient, climate excellent. 

There is now an extra demand for farm laborers to replace 
the many young men who have volunteered for service in 
war. The government is urging farmers to put extra acreage 
into grain. Write for literature and particulars as to re- 
duced railway rates to Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or 
Cc. J. Broughton, J. M. MacLachlan, George A. Hall, 
112 W. Adams St., 215 Trac. Term’] Bldg., _ 123 Second St., 

Chicago, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis, 






















New KEROSENE LIGHT 


=) 7 eee a on gd ome.) am ey t-te) 1 | 
Here’s your opportunity to get the wonderful new 
Mantle i ht Free Write quick for particulars. This great 

be withdrawn as soon as some distributor starts work in your n 

hood. You only need show the Aladdin to a few friends and neighbors; 
they will want one. We give you yours free for this help. Takes very 
little time, no investment, Costs nothing to try the ALAOGIN 10 nights. 


Burns 50 Hours on One Gallon 


common kerosene (coal oil), no odor, smoke or noise, simple, no pomping up, 
pe yosssene, won’t explode. Tests by U. S. Government and t -five 
leading universities show the Aladdin gives three times as much tas best 
on a ale colerinn tale verfal on ag om ay Eh 
million le already enjoying e! 
light, Beare rarest to sunlight. Guaranteed” “And think of #t—yos AGE NTS 
can t a cent. arges 
for on 10-day Free Offer and learn how to get one Free. WANTED 
MANTLE LAMP COMPANY, 323 Aladdin Duliding, SICARS, Ht. 
Largest Kerosane (Coal Ol!) antie Lamon Hause in World 

































made that cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in}: 
all styles and sizes. All 
shears delivered free 





ON AVE.. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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I have been asked to write something 
about the organization and workings 
of the Martinsburg Fruit Exchange. 
Prior to 1914 we generally had a num- 
ber Of buyers come to Berkeley county 
and buy our apples on an f. o. b. basis 
at loading station, and generally these 
buyers placed a man in the orchard to 
inspect the packing of the apples. The 
owner having the expense of picking 
and hauling to the station. 


’ Unsatisfactory Methods 


In 1914 no one would buy our apples 
and we had a number of solicitors who 
said they would gladly handle them on 
a commission basis upon their arrival 
on the market. A number of the grow- 
ers consigned their apples to various 
people and had the expense of paying 
the freight and 8 or 10 per cent com- 

sion. The result was very unsatis- 
ry in most cases. We talked and 
ught for some time that the only 
thing to do was to form a co-operative 
selling organization. 

Mr. Janney and myself took upon our- 
selves to go down to Onley, Va., and 
visit the Eastern Shore Produce Ex- 
change, which handles chiefly potatoes. 
We found the president and his assist- 
ants most cordial and polite and they 
gave us a copy of their by-laws and con- 
stitution and told us all that they could 
about their organization in the short 
time we were there. They also gave us 
a copy of their last annual statement 
and threw open their books for our in- 
spection. We found that in 1914 they 
did between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 
worth of business and 91 per cent of it 
was on an f. o. b. basis at loading sta- 
tion and 9 per cent, or second grade 
stuff, was consigned ‘to commission 
merchants. They have an inspector at 
each loading station who examines the 
potatoes and small fruits before they 
are loaded in the cars and are properly 
marked. They dwelt very much upon 
the importance of’ inspecting the prod- 
uct, thereby being able to guarantee to 
the buyer that the product would be as 
represented. 


Starting the Exchange 


We were very much enthused by our 
visit and came back to Martinsburg and 
told all the growers we saw about our 
visit. Each one said that we ought to 
have such an organization here and 
promised to support it. After talking to 
a great many of the growers, some eight 
or nine of us signed and sent out a let- 
ter addressed to all the growers in Jef- 
ferson, Berkeley and Morgan counties, 
West Virginia, and Frederick county, 
Virginia, telling them of our visit and 
of our desire to organize a co-operative 
fruit exchange, and that we would let 
them know later what day we would 
have a meeting. This letter was sent 
to all the growers in the above counties 
and we got a great many replies, show- 
ing much interest in the project and 
saying that they would be glad to co- 
operate with us. We also received a 
t many visits from the growers and 
all seemed enthusiastic about such 
organization. 

One grower suggested that we com- 
municate with the Market Bureau in 
Washington and that they would send 
some one here from Washington to as- 
sist us in such an organization. We 
wrote to Mr: C. J. Brand, the chief, and 
he wrote us and said that he would send 
Mr. C. E. Bassett, an expert on co-oper- 
ative organization. He gave us two 
days in July. We then sent out another 
circular letter to all the growers advis- 
ing them of the date that Mr. Bassett 
would be here and of the meeting. Mr. 
Bassett came and spent two days with 
us and met many of the growers the 
first day, and the second day addressed 
the growers in the Y. M. C. A. building, 
both in the morning and afternoon, and 
gave us much valuable information that 
was appreciated and enjoyed by us all. 

On the strength of this we organized 

and appointed a committee on nomina- 
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Martinsburg, W. Va. Fruit Exchange > 


H. L. ALexaAnper, Pres., West Virginia 


tions for directors, and when the direc- 
tors were elected we got together and 
organized and then started out to em- 
ploy a superintendent or manager. We 
were a little late in getting a manager 
for the reason that we did not at first 
have the support that we felt we should 
have to guarantee the expense. Finally 
some three or four said to go ahead and 
get the manager and they would stand 
back of it, and so we employed a young 
man from New York state, who had had 
some experience along this line, and he 
came with us for three months. 


Our Own Inspector 


We handled quite a lot of apples for 
the growers in Berkeley and Morgan 
counties and had men out who inspected 
the apples when they were run into the 
barrels. We were not in shape to do 
this in each instance, and we have 
found that wherever we have had our 
own man to inspect the apples we had 
less trouble with them than with others 
that were packed by the growers. We 
think this is the most important. thing 
of all connected with such an organiza- 
tion. Next year we had all the apples 
that we handled inspected by our own 
men and then we were able to guaran- 
tee the pack and we have had less trou- 
ble, and furthermore, we will know 
whom we can depend upon, because we 
have had some experience. =e 

We brought a number of new buyers 
into the county and some we sold to 
had never looked at the apples but took 
our word for it that they would be as 
represented, as we guaranteed the pack. 
We found that a lot of buyers preferred 
to deal through an Exchange, knowing 
that we were looking after the pack and 
would guarantee it. Furthermore, they 
would buy any number of barrels that 
they wanted of each variety, and with 
less expense than they could if they had 
to look up a dozen or more growers. I 
would say that at least 80 per cent of 
the apples were sold f. o. b. at the sta- 
tion, and the balance that were con- 
signed were mostly mixed or part of 
a car. 

Better Prices Secured 


We had a very successful and pleasant 
experience with the people that we con- 
signed to. We feel that we have picked 
up quite a lot of valuable experience 
that will be worth much to the organi- 
zation in the future. The growers need 
some education along these lines and I 
think that they have gotten more confi- 
dence in the organization, because we 
feel that we have secured better prices 
than have ever been obtained in the 
county for apples. We got all the way 
from $2.50 to $3.25 per barrel f. o. b. at 
the loading station in 1915 and this 
netted the grower anywhere from $2.25 
to $2.93 per barrel. In 1916 we started 
to sell York Imperials of one variety for 
$2.75 f. o. b. and this netted the grower 
$2.471%4. ‘We sold Black Twigs for $3.50 
and this netted the grower $3.15. Not- 
withstanding these increased prices 
some would not trade with us and sold 
their Yorks for $2 or less. 

In 1917 we started our Yorks off at 
$4.50 per barrel, which netted our grow- 
ers $4.05. We charge the grower 10 per 
cent when we sell the cars f. o. b. and 
charge nothing where we consign the 
apples. But the commission man 
charged them 10 per cent and rebated to 
the association 3 per cent. We charge 
membership fee of $5.00 for each 
grower. Now my advice for any other 
section that wants to start such an or- 
ganization is for six or a dozen repre- 
sentative citizens to get together and 
put up $50 or $100 each, as a guarantee 
fund for preliminary expenses. 


Getting a Manager 


One of the hardest problems is to get 
a good manager. The first one we tried 
for three months. He was a good sales- 
man but he was poor at details and fol- 
lowing up troubles, which will occur. 
The first year we did $30,000 worth of 
business and the second season we did 





nearly $200,000 worth of business, so we 
had to get another sales-manager and 
we had him about two months. He lived 
in Florida and went there for the win- 
ter. We have him with us now tempo- 
rarily and he has been very satis- 
factory. 

The new grading laws that have been 
adopted by the various states will, I 
think, be more helpful for such organi- 
zations. The apples will. be more uni- 
form and a better class of growers will 
gradually come in when they find out 
that the organizations are getting better 
prices than they can as individuals. We 
have advertised by writing letters to 
dealers throughout the United States, 
and the manager and myself have paid 
some visits to the markets of a number 
of cities. I have attended two annual 
meetings of the National Apple Ship- 
pers’ Association and one National 
Commission Merchants’ Association, 
and Mr. Janney has attended one West- 
ern Jobbers’ Association. 


Advertise at, Meetings 


At these meetings we have met hun- 
dreds of buyers and have advertised 
our products a great deal in this way. 
I have found at these meetings: men 
from the Eastern Shore Produce Ex- 
change, the Georgia Fruit Exchange, 
and other exchanges, who were doing 
the same kind of advertising. This 
costs an association very little money 
but would cost an individual a lot of 
money in proportion to his crop. Also 
in this way we have been able to find 
out to some extent what is going on in 
the different parts of the country and 
we are able to study the dealer at first 
hand. 

We subscribed for Bradstreet the 
first year and got the commercial rat- 
ing of the dealers, and the next year 
we subscribed for the Produce Reporter 


and Blue Book. I am not in a position 
to say yet which one we like best. 


Takes a Few Years to Pay 


A year ago I had the pleasure of 
visiting the Georgia Fruit Exchange at 
Atlanta, Ga., which handled about 65 
per cent of all the peaches that came 
out of Georgia. This has been a very 
successful association and I might say 
that it ran the first three years at a 
loss, but now it is making money. I 
have found that a great many of these 
co-operative associations run at a loss 
the first few years and that is the rea- 
son why a great many of them throw 
up the sponge. We have not split even 
ourselves, yet we feel that we are going 
to do a lot of good and we are going to 
stick to it. If anyone wants to start 
an apple association in this section at 
any time I would be very glad indeed 
to come and tell them in. person of our 
experience and answer any questions. 
There is always quite a lot of expense 
at first attached to an organization of 
this kind, or of any kind for that mat- 
ter, before any revenue comes in, and 
something like this should be taken care 
of and it will help to inspire confidence. 


4. 
Vv 


Just because winter gives you cold 
feet, there’s no use to let your head 
freeze. Save your ideas from getting 
numb by keeping them on the jump. 
Now is the time for the farmer to 
develop all sorts of clever schemes for 
next season. 








m 
Vv 


If poultry products keep on getting 
scarcer we will all be quarreling for the 
possession of little Mary Rooney, who, 
at a children’s Sunday school offering, 
walked up the aisle and laid an egg on 
the altar. 











A BOOKLET 


of Great Interest 


TO YOU 


Will Be Sent 


Albemarle County. © 


both in 


winter and summer. 


of Virginia being located here. 


—Historically Charlo 





FREE 


By the 


Chamber of Commerce, Charlottesville, Va. 


ERE is an opportunity for you to get first hand 
facts from the leading business men’s organiza- 
tion of Charlottesville—the county seat of 


If you are not already familiar with the wonderful 
advantages this rich section offers you and your family 


HEALTH AND WEALTH 


by all means send for this dependable, interesting 
booklet printed in colors and truthfully describing 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY 


—The Land here is highly productive, particularly suited for 
fruit raising and the home of the famous Albemarle Pippin Apple. 


—The Climate is delightful, with a moderate temperature both 
—The Educational advantages are unsurpassed, the University 


—The social conditions are splendid. 
ttesville is famous as the location of Monti- 
cello, the old home of Thomas Jefferson. 
Write for Free Booklet Today 
A postcard or letter will bring it to you free postpaid by return mail. 

















Chamber of Commerce, Charlottesville, Va. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS of meritorious 
articles needed by the fruit farmer so- 
licited. Frauds and irresponsible firms 
are not knowingly advertised, and we 
will take it as a favor if any readers 
advise us promptly should they have 
reason to question the reliability of 
any firm which patronizes our adver- 
tisng columns. No disguised adver- 
tisements are accepted at any price. 


Communications are solicited from 
practical fruit farmers. Names and ad- 
dresses must accompany all communi- 
cations, although they will not be pub- 
lished if so requested. All articles and 
photographs used are paid for at our 
regular rates. ; 





Photographs of scenes are gladly re- 
ceived, and will be reproduced if of gen- 
eral interest, and clear enough to make 
satisfactory plates. 


QUESTIONS—Subscribers are at 
liberty to ask questions on any phase 
of fruit growing, and will be answered 
through the paper or by mail as 
promptly and carefully as possible. We 
do not answer questions from those 
who are not subscribers. When writing 
for information always give name and 
post-office address, and enclose a two- 
cent stamp if answer is desired by mail. 








Entered as second class matter Oct. 
17, 1917, at the postoffice at Chicago, 
Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 





We Thank Thee:— 


For another year of life and an- 
other chance to make life what Thou 
wouldst have it be. 

For even a little knowledge of that 
Truth which alone can make us free. 

For the liberty to choose the free- 
dom that.truth gives, and the courage 
to fight for it. 

For a country worth loving. 

For food, raiment and shelter. 

For the Great Friend of all— 

Amen. 





Trucks Bring in the Fruit 


The hardest task of fruit growers 
of a certain well-known apple and 
peach section was to get their fruit 
to the station in good condition and 
on time. For many of these growers 
the haul is a long one—from eight to 
twenty miles—and over an imperfect- 
ly graded mountain road. The 
longest haul required eighteen hours 
for the round trip. The average for 
the section is about one trip a day. 
The best four-horse teams draw only 
twenty-four barrels, and the light two- 
horse teams, ten barrels. 

The delivery of three hundred and 
fifty carloads of apples under these 
conditions was a yearly ordeal. The 
consequent over-tasking of teams re- 
quired heavy winter feeding to get 
them back to good condition for the 
spring work. And many fruit growers 
kept one or two teams more than 
could be profitably used out of the 
hauling season. This year seven 
growers bought trucks. The experi- 


ence of one grower is typical. His 
orchard is sixteen miles from the sta- 
tion. In other years his four-horse 
team could haul only twenty-four bar- 
rels in a day of sixteen hours. He, of 
course, had to hire several teams for 
the season. His truck delivered 75 
barrels daily. By running at night it 
delivered 140 barrels. A grower liv- 
ing eight miles from the station de- 
livered 225 barrels daily—a heavy car- 
load. 

These seven trucks did the work of 
seventy-four horses, eighteen wagons 
and eighteen drivers. The trucks 
were operated by the seven drivers 
with loading assistance at the orch- 
ards. Twelve men were released for 
the orchard work in a season of un- 
heard-of labor shortage. 

These trucks have earned their feed 
and winter shelter. 





Lest We Forget 


In our praiseworthy eagerness to 
grow the best fruit we read all that 
comes to hand from which we may 
learn some new method to increase 
our crops. So far so good. But few, 
if any, growers are primarily inter- 
ested in the quantity they can pro- 
duce. Ask any orchardist whether he 
would rather have 1,000 barrels of 
apples to sell at $3.00 per barrel or 
500 barrels to sell at $7.00 per barrel 
and you won’t have to wait long for 
the answer. 

In spite of this, however, it is ap- 
parent that our growers pay too ex- 
clusive an attention to the growing 


end and leave the marketing end to 
be decided by men who are naturally 
more on the look-out for their own 
profit than for that of the grower. If 
we would take the trouble to study 
results gained by organizations of 
fruit growers in different sections, it 
would not be long before every com- 
munity was organized for its own pro- 
tection. The small neighborhood as- 
sociation would be bound up with the 
larger state organization and that 
again might include several states—a 
whole section of country. 





A Voice From the City 


It is a new voice and the tone re- 
veals the spirit of complaint. Pros- 
perity, it says, is ruining country peo- 
ple. They are becoming greedy. The 
Government has named a fair price 
for wheat, but wheat growers are hold- 
ing for higher prices; it has guaran- 
teed a minimum price for 1918, but 
the wheat growers say that the mini- 
mum price is too low. Growers of 
other kinds of crops are storing for 
higher prices. Farmers generally are 
playing a squeeze game, says the city 
voice. The Government should com- 
mandeer food products and sell di- 
rect to consumers at wholesale rates. 

This, of course, is the consumer’s 
point of view. He is counting the 
money out of his pay envelope and 
at the same time making a swift 
mental calculation of its purchasing 
powers in the terms of bread and 
meat. In some cases, the bread and 
meat probably takes more out of the 
envelope than the paymaster puts in. 

But there is the point of view of 
the producer. He, too, is a consumer. 
He is a consumer of city goods. And 
these goods are high, and going 
higher. Country people are also mak- 
ing rapid mental calculations. They 
are right now casting up accounts to 
see if they have enough to carry them 
through the winter and to the next 
crops. There may be five hundred 
bushels of corn in the crib, but the 
horses will need one hundred and 
fifty, the cows fifty, the hogs fifty, and 
the rats will get some of it. 

The city consumer should not for- 
get that he is also a producer, and 
that country people are consumers of 
city products. The profit on the pair 
of shoes that comes to the farmer 
from the city is as large as the profit 
on the raw hide the farmer sent to 
the city. 

City people and country people be- 
long to each other; they are partners. 
The friendly spirit is the good spirit. 





The Higher Mis-education 


A principal of a country high school 
has told a tale out of school. Not a 
single graduate of his institution is 
actively engaged in agriculture. Some 
of the boys go to higher institutions 
of learning and then pass into the 
professions or engage in commercial 
and industrial business. 

This is probably an unusual tale, 
but it could be told of other rural 
schools with only a few changes. 
“Should the country boy be allowed 
to grow up in ignorance in order that 
he may remain on the farm,” this 
schoolmaster asks. Grow up in ig- 
norance of what? Greek, Latin, trig- 
nometry, algebra, geometry? And 


does knowledge of these subjects lead 


December 


away from farm work and farm man- 
agement? 

May not the trouble be due to the 
crossing of intellectual wires and a 
consequent burning out of the fuse 
leading to rural occupations? Is not 
teaching a habit of mind, and do not 
teachers spend several years in Nor- 
mal colleges acquiring this habit of 
mind? Teaching being a habit of 
mind, there is always the chance that 
it is disconnected from other habits 
of mind, the rural habit of mind, for 
instance. Farming and fruit grow- 
ing, after all, are professions, and dif- 
ficult ones, too. A life time in any 
one kind of farming does not teach 
all there is to be learned. 

The key to happy rural life is in- 
clination. Some people naturally like 
the country and some people heartily 
dislike it. It may be that there are 
country school teachers in the latter 
class. Their dislike may be uncon- 
scious, but it will make an impressj 
upon the boys and girls. The tro#™ie 
is not inside the school books and the 
cure is not ignorance. The trouble 
is in teachers and patrons. The dan- 
ger is not in knowing too much, but 
in knowing too little, and in the con- 
sequent imperfect habit of mind to- 
ward rural occupations. 

The toil of country life is the bug- 
bear. The toil of city life is not fore- 
seen by country youth, for they have 
never seen the city with their work 
clothes on. They have seen the coun- 
try in this garb. They are simply 
turning from a path they have al- 
ways known to one they do not know, 
in the good hope that it will lead to 
a life of fullness without dullness. 

The problem of rural higher edu- 
cation is partly a problem of educat- 
ing into them a liking for rural pur- 
suits. And this is the most difficult 
problem of country education. The 
higher mis-education of country youth 
is just the failure to recognize this 
difficult problem of country education 
—and the failure to deal with it as 
wisely as possible. 


FRUIT GROWERS’ MEETINGS 


Michigan State Horticultural Society, 
annual meeting, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
December 4-6. 


Virginia State Horticultural Society 
annual convention and fruit exhibit, 
Harrisburg, Va., December 4-6. 


New Jersey State Horticultural So- 
ciety, annual meeting, Newark, N. J., 
December 10-12. 

University Horticultural Society, Ohio 
State University, seventh annual show, 
Columbus, O., December 13-15. 

New York State Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting, Rochester, N. 
Y., January 9-11. 

Peninsula Horticultural Society, 
nual meeting, Cambridge, Md., Jaw 
ary 8-10. 

The seventh Annual Ohio State Apple 
Show, which was to have been held in 
Cincinnati, November 17 to 23, has been 
transferred to Toledo, and will be held 
in conjunction with the National Farm- 
ers’ Exposition, December 6 to 15. 


The annual convention of the Wiscon- 
sin State Horticultural Society will be 
held in Madison December 11-13. 


0. 
vu 


Has anyone planned a Conservation 
Christmas dinner? That would be a 
puzzle, but it might result in better 
tempers between December 25th and: 
January, 1918, and in considerably less” 
misery in the middle. 
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After a man has had his wagon stuck 
all day in a mud hole he may be more 
inclined to listen to good roads talk. 
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Let Congress Pass Commission Merchant Law! 


A national law licensing and regu- 
lating commission merchants should 
be enacted by the Congress now as- 
sembling. The need of such legisla- 
tion existed long before the war, and 
will exist after the war. Let the 
ffuit-growers of the country be not 
distracted from seeking permanent 
national control of commission mer- 
chants. The emergency war legisla- 
tion which gives absolute powers to 
the central government proves that 
what is good in an emergency will be 
even better in peace. If war effi- 
ciency demands such wide-reaching 
measures of control over the middle- 
man, why does not peace efficiency ? 

The act known as H. R. 4961 gives 
to the President all the powers asked 
for in a national commission mer- 
chants’ regulatory law. Section 4 de- 
es: “It is hereby made unlawful 
any person wilfully to engage in 
any discriminatory and unfair, or any 
deceptive or wasteful practice or de- 
vice, or to make any unjust, or un- 
reasonable rate or charge, in handling 
or dealing in or with any necessaries.” 
This is the principle we want enacted 
in permanent national laws to protect 
the fruit grower and the consumer. 
All the grower wants is strong: safe- 
guards against unfair, deceptive, 
wasteful (think of the peach market 
gluts with produce thrown in the 
rivers!) unjust, or unreasonable rates 
or charges. 

The war act above mentioned then 
gives the President the right to se- 
cure facts, open books, and even lay 
rates of commission. It fixes heavy 
penalties, up to many years in prison, 
which we are bound to think more 
powerful than the light penalties af- 
fixed to most State commission laws. 

THE AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
fights as it has fought for the last 
two years for an honest, strong, na- 
tional law. The status of the case is 
about this: 

Some states are enacting regulatory 
legislation that in intent is excellent. 
They have a standard statute, varying 
in details. But the enforcement of 
these statutes is not effective, and the 
end desired not attained as it would 
be under national laws. 

Real State laws have been enacted 
or proposed in at least these common- 
wealths: California, Virginia, Mis- 


souri, Kansas, Nebraska, New York, 
Minnesota. There are _ probably 
others by this time in such states as 
the Dakotas, Arkansas, etc. 

But the total area in which the 
consignor is protected by ‘good laws 
is comparatively small. Moreover, the 
law varies from State to State so he 
is uncertain of his position. The net 
result is expressed by the director of 
the Virginia Division of Markets: 

“IT do not believe it is the prac- 
tice of the majority of Virginia 
growers to sell outside the State. 
They have been discouraged in this 
by their experience with dealers on 
the markets, and in the main are sell- 
ing their apples to these buyers (on 
board cars), their shipping point, 
which, in the absence of organiza- 
tions of the growers to protect them- 
selves, seems to me the most advan- 
tageous way to dispose of the crop.” 

This means that with the rich mar- 
kets of Washington, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia waiting consigned ap- 
ples, the Virginia grower cannot risk 
shipping, and since there are many 
small growers who have not yet been 
organized, he is left with ONLY his 
state market or the dealer who takes 
the cream. The Virginia market di- 
rector adds: 

“It is my opinion that there should 
be a National Commission Merchants’ 
Law which would require merchants 
to keep a uniform set of books sub- 
ject at all times to the inspection by 
federal inspectors, in which a com- 
plete account of each transaction be 
kept. I think a natural complement 
of this law would be a system of fed- 
eral inspection in the larger market- 
ing centers.” 

This stresses the points made by 
articles in the AMERICAN FRUIT 
Grower in March, April and October, 
1916. ‘The commission business is by 
nature an inter-state business. Fed- 
eral inspection, uniformity and strict 
enforcement are essentials. Larger 
appropriations are needed to carry out 
the laws than can be secured from the 
States where the sole support is often 
merely the fees secured from the issue 
of licenses. The nation can under- 
take a big service of inspection and 
license. The State cannot-spend the 
needed money. 

The features demanded for a fed- 


eral law have become very clear. The 
best-drawn statutes such as those of 
Kansas, or California, cover most of 
the points. First, the bona-fide indi- 
vidual or corporate responsibility is 
fixed by the license, which must speci- 
fy the owners’ names, corporate con- 
stituents, places of business accur- 
ately and fully, and kindof produce 
to be dealt in. The applicant for li- 
cense is also often made to show evi- 
dence of character and good faith in 
seeking to carry on the business. This 
identification is aimed to prevent the 
fly-by-night crook who moves too fast 
for prosecution. 

The national government should 
undertake such registration and li- 
censing, and should add a demand for 
the rates of commission to be charged 
for certain services for all forms of 
produce. ; 

The next point in a United States 
law should be uniform bookkeeping, 
and reporting, with a time limit on 
the returns from any given sale. This 
is fixed by the States at from 48 to 
%2 hours after the receipt and must 
tell the date of receipt, kind and 
quantity of produce, amount sold and 
date of sale, price received, person to 
whom sold, and expenses connected 
with the sale, The net return must 
be sent with this report. The na- 
tional law should also include a spe- 
cific statement of any commission paid 
for solicitation of the consignment. 

Provision must then be made for 
investigating complaints by the fed- 
eral agents, with right to study rec- 
ords, initiate actions, and generally 
protect the interest of the absentee 
shipper. The usual provisions about 
the investigation of a shipper’s com- 
plaint within a week to ten days, and 
in case the merchant fails to make 
good the punishment, within 15 to 
30 more days, either by revocation of 
the license, or damages recovered from 
the indemnity bond in all cases re- 
quired, must be made. 

Strict control over false and mis- 
leading quotations could be exercised 
by this government through its con- 
trol of inter-state communication, by 
mail or otherwise. The law must pro- 
vide exactly what shall be legitimate 
quotations to furnish consignors, in- 
cluding the date of the sale, the 
amount and actual number of sales, 


and prices paid. False statements as 
to the conditions of goods received 
should be dealt with here also by heavy 
punishment. 

Lastly, the national government 
should prevent combinations to fix 
prices. These combinations are often 
far larger than a single State, and 
can only be reached and broken up 
adequately by a police power as strong 
as the central government. The pre- 
vention of resales, and profiteering by 
inter-locking commission houses and 
buyers would be a legitimate protec- 
tion, not only to consignor but to hon- 
est merchants, and the final consumer. 
The publication, as has been threat- 
ened by food and fuel dictators, of 
the wholesale prices of produce would 
do much to help reduce profiteering. 

The final point is that no State can 
attempt the regulation and control 
needed by what is manifestly an inter- 
state business. The expense is too 
great, the power too limited. There- 
fore, the National government, with 
its country-wide agencies, must under- 
take the protection of the shipper who 
would seek markets in other States, 
if he is guaranteed, not an exorbitant 
profit, but merely the assurance of a 
square deal in the selling, and an hon- 
est accounting of his returns. 





GROW EUROPEAN GRAPES 


For a long time no success crowned 
the efforts of vineyardists to intro- 
duce the choice foreign grapes of the 
vinefera variety into our eastern 
grape-growing section. The New York 
Experiment Station at Geneva now 
apnounces that this can be done satis- 
factorily. 

To combat the dread phylloxera, a 
plant root louse that has been utterly 
destructive on the vineferas in former 
experiments, these susceptible grapes 
are grafted on to hardy native stocks. 
Winter killing is avoided by laying the 
vines down and covering them with 
several inches of earth during the freéz- 
ing season. « 

The Geneva station practices this 
mulch, but it is thought that milder cli- 
mates may not require such protection. 
It will be a glad day for both grape- 
growers and consumers when the here- 
tofore rare varieties of delicious Euro- 
pean grapes become general. ; 

To the enterprising man who wishes 
to experiment with one or more of 
these high class foreign grapes, we rec- 
ommend Bulletin 432, Popular Edition, 
New. York Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 








Adventures of Bud Pippin and Simon Spray 
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Bud Pippin: 
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If he had grown wheat as a companion crop, he might have harvested apple dump lings. 
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Green’s American Fruit Grower,is the only 
national fruit magazine published: It is the 
aim of our magazine to advance the interests 


of fruit growers in every direction; to fight 
for better marketing methods, co-operation, legislation, such as national 


and state laws to regulate commission merchants, and grading and 


packing laws; to keep abreast of 
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every new development i in the fruit 


industry, from planting, growing and harvesting, right through trans- 


portation, storing and marketing. 


If you have a large orchard or a | 


few trees, you can’t afford to be without Green’s American Fruit Grower. 
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Your Favorite Magazine 


Knowing the high cost of everything the publisher 


of Green’s American Fruit Grower has gone to the » 


trouble and extra work to make agreements. with all 
of the leading publishers, so that we could furnish 
you with your favorite magazines at wholesale prices 
and save you money on your year’s reading 
matter. 


With this arrangement we can also save you a lot 
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Etude (Musical Magazine) . aes 1.75 Our Price 
200; $2.90 


Total. $4.25) You Save $1.35 


OFFER No. 28 
Green’s American Fruit Grower $ 7 


Home Life........ 5) Our Price 
Household Magazine ... rr $1. 00 
Missouri Valley Farmer... . . 2 

You Save $ .35 


Total... $1. 


OFFER No. 29 
Green’s American Fruit Grower “ a Our Price 


ee 35° $1.20 


Total... $1.85) You Save $ .65 


‘acta amas 

8 ruit 

The Swine World . sie 1.00 Our Price 

Gleanings In Bee Culture i100, $1.50 
Total... $2.50) You Save $1.00 









Rendens 




















Green’s American Fruit Grower will be the 
clearing house of information for fruit 
growers. 


Tell us your troubles and handi- 


We can help you because we have a 
staff of associate editors throughout the United States. Tell us of 
your success so that you may, through us, help others to pros- 
perity. Our subscription rates are $1.00 for three years; 50c for 
“Just think!” the price of a half bushel of apples will 
bring our magazine to you for three years. 
without it for this small amount? 


Can you afford to be 


OFFER No. 31 
fom salto 3 Our Price 
People’s Popular sy 30 $ -90 

$1.25) You Save $. 35 

éaiaee me 32 
Green’s fantens Toe Cate 4 r 
People’s Home gene Be phir re coe 

- $125) You Save $ 35 
ots ta REEL 2 
8 rican Fruit Grower 
American saat Advocate. . ht ors 


Farm and Home. . : 
“Total. .« $1.25) You Save $ .35 


OFFER No. 34 
Green’s American Fruit Grower $ .50 Our Price 
Total. $2.00 You Save $ 25 

OFFER No. 35 
Green’s American Fruit Grower $ _ as Price 


Boys’ M : 
a Geeenes 50? © $1.30 
Total... . $2.00) You Save $ .70 


r sar ieeuee yO p 
Green’s American Fruit Grower ur Price 
Better Farming.....-....... 25 

‘Total. $1.00) You Save $ .25 
ins ton ts 

8 ruit wer 
sh Our Price 
| i007 $3.00 


pie $3.50) You Save $ 50 
OFFER No. 38 


Green’s American Fruit Grower do 50 

Farm Engineering... . 50) Our Price 
Farm and Home, sai: 3 $1.15 
Everybody’s Poultry agazine. You Save $ .60 


Total... $1.7 


a, ay 
Green’s American Fruit 
. c's Hom - abet ee .~ Our Price 


. $1.60) You Save $ .55 


vielen No. 40 
Green’s American Fruit Grower $ om Price 


ie. a SL 
Total... $2.75) You Save $1.00 
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GREEN’S AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Fall Spraying for Peach Leaf Curl 


L. R. Hesler, New York 


Every peach grower, particularly of 
the north, is familiar with the curled 
condition in which he finds his peach 
leaves in the early spring. This condi- 
tion is due to the parasitic action of a 
fungus. The spores of the curl fungus 
pass the winter among the hairs of the 
bud scales. Practically every bud is in- 
fested by these spores. Weather condi- 
tions, moisture and temperature, which 
favor the spring swelling of the peach 
buds also favor the growth of the 
fungous spores in the buds. In the 
warm days of late March or early April 
the buds start. At this season of the 
year rains and cloudy weather are 
usually common. If a few drops of 
water are lodged in the swelling buds, 
the spores germinate, and the fungus 
enters the young growing bud. All of 
this hanpens in a very short time after 
the buds begin to swell. When the 
fungus sets into the leaf, infection has 
occurred. Spraying after infection has 
taken place is of no value; the fungus 
is beyond the reach of all known 
fungicides. In order, then, to be abso- 
lutely safe, the spray material must 
be applied not only before infection oc- 
curs but before there is the slightest 
growth or swelling of the buds. Since 
every bud is liable to be infected with 
the growing spores of the curl fungus, 
satisfactory results from spraying can 
not be expected unless every bud is 
coated. 

Spring Spraying 


The stereotyped recommendations 
have been to spray for peach leaf curl 
in the spring just before the buds begin 
to swell. But experience and observa- 
tions have demonstrated that there are 
practical difficulties involved in making 
the application at this time of year. 
Spraying in the spring is usually per- 
formed too late to be effective. It has 
been pointed out that spraying after in- 
fecting is of no value, and that infection 
occurs very shortly after the buds start. 
The bud may be started and yet the 
grower, unable to detect that any 
growth had occurred, concludes from its 
appearance that the bud is still dormant 
and so he sprays uselessly. 

Another practical difficulty in spring 
spraying is that the condition of the 
ground does not permit driving over 
with a team and spray tank at this sea- 
son of the year. The soil is wet and 
muddy; the grower waits for the 


physical condition of the soil to im- 


prove and, in the meantime, the curl 
fungus enters the leaf. In this way a 
majority of the commercial peach 
orchards are sprayed too late. 


Fall Spraying Preferable 


It appears certain that in practice 
spring spraying for curl is not only un- 
safe, but often fails absolutely. 

As already stated, the fungicide must 
be applied while the buds afe still en- 
tirely dormant. Since effective spring 
spraying is often impossible, and the 
operation cannot be performed in severe 
winter weather, the question of the 
efficacy of fall spraying arises. Recent 
experiments, carefully controlled, show 
that fall spraying of peaches for curl is 
a@ success. Many growers have demon- 
strated to their satisfaction that fall 
spraying is best. They expect to con- 
tinue the practice of fall spraying in 
the future. In dozens of peach 
orchards observed, in which fall spray- 
ing had been done, the amount of curl 
present was almost wholly dependent on 
the thoroughness of the operation. The 
buds on one limb, or perhaps those on 
one whole side of a tree showed curl, 
while the others were clean; this indi- 
cates that those buds which developed 
curled leaves were missed in the spray- 
ing operation. 

It is believed that spraying under the 
more favorable conditions of the fall 
will prove to be a cheaper proposition 
than spring spraying, on account of the 
less time required for covering an 
orchard. The fall application may be 
made at any time after the leaves drop. 
Fall sprayed orchards will require no 
gan spring application for leaf 
curl. 


The kind and dilution of the spray 
used is of less importance than the thor- 
oughness and timeliness of the applica- 
tions. Nevertheless, only standard, 
well-known fungicides, which have been 
thoroughly tested, should be employed. 


Sulphur or copper types of fungicides. 


may be used with safety. 

Lime sulphur, concentrated, testing 
32 degrees Baumé, diluted 1-15 will con- 
trol curl. If the dilution of the concen- 
trated solution is made 1-8. San José 
scale may be controlled at the same 
time. Bordeaux mixture (3 lbs. copper 
sulphate, 3 Ibs. lime, 50 gals. water) or 
copper sulphate alone (2 Ibs. to 50 gals. 
water). are also efficient for curl, but 
do not control scale. 


ms 
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CONTROL OF APPLE BLOTCH 


The twigs, leaves and fruit of apple 
trees in the more southern apple-grow- 
ing states are seriously affected by 
apple blotch, The disease is caused by 
a fungus whigh winters over in twig 
cankers and infects the twigs, leaves 
and fruit the following year. In this 
connection it may be said that the in- 
vestigators who established this fact do 
not consider mummied apples of the 
previous year as an important source 
of infection. 

Most infection occurs early in the sea- 
son and it diminishes later, partly on 
account of the greater resistance of the 
host plant and partly because fewer 
spores are then produced by the casual 
fungus. No spores were found in a 
large number of mummied fruits exam- 
ined at intervals throughout the spring. 
Wet weather favors the development of 
the infection, but dry weather is not 
sufficient to check it in orchards where 
twig canker is abundant. 


Effective Spray 


Three sprayings with 3-4-50 Bordeaux 
mixture at intervals of three weeks will 
control the disease. The first spray 
should be completed about three weeks 
after the fall of the blossom petals. 
Where the disease is not severe it may 
be safer to avoid injury from Bordeaux 
by substituting summer-strength lime- 
sulphur solution. The proper time for 
the first application has been deter- 
mined both by spraying experiments 
and by laboratory tests in spore germ- 
ination. 

For full information write for “Apple 
Blotch and Its Control,” Bulletin No. 
534, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


0. 
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WINTER CARE OF BEES 


Do not let your bees go into winter 
improperly protected or _ ill-provided. 
The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture advises: 
First, that all weak colonies be united 
to make colonies of normal strength; 
second, that évery colony have sufii- 
cient food stores of good quality to last 
during the winter—twenty-five to thirty 
pounds are necessary; third, that ade- 
quate protection against the wind be 
provided and the bees well packed as 
described. 

To pack the bees and protect them 
from changes of temperature the hive 
should be placed within a box about six 
inches larger every way than the hive 
itself and the intervening space should 
be filled with sawdust, leaves or other 
insulating material. This will save the 
bees the necessity of expending energy 
on keeping up the temperature of the 
hive, which. they effect by a rapid buzz- 
ing of the wings. A small tunnel 
through the packing material gives 
passageway for the bees to the entrance 
of the hive. 

Give a sufficient supply of proper 
food. This is important. When thus 
cared for and without the necessity of 
worrying about heat or food, the bees 
will pass the winter in a semi-dormant 
condition, expend little energy and-con- 
sume little food. Bees so treated will 
exist in confinement for six months and 
be in a useful condition when spring 
comes. 
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If some one what your time was worth 


f 
WHAT DO you would probably tell og $3. + advoed my. es. 
YOU THINK 2mcnrt en te a 
YOUR TIME me tenes "Our works oe 
IS WORTH tirely different inasmu as we offer you cash wi 


each order. You make collections, retain your por- 
tion and send the balance to us. Id we make it 

4 9 any fairer? 
€ With our proposition, experience is not necessary. 
We teach you the business, tell you what to do and 
when todoit. We furnish you with all the neces- 


sary supplies, so that you donot have to invest one cent. You can’t lose any 
money. All we want is your spare time in securing renewals and new subscriptions. 


Write us at once for particulars. Send references with letter. 


GREEN’S 
AMERICAN F RUIT GROWER 
Circulation Dept. ~ ~ CHICAGO, ILL. 


December 
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Write Today For FREE. 
Our Premium Catalog 

Also our Fur Club News and list of prices. All mailed you 
Free. Let us tell you how we guarantee you a square sort 
with top cash prices. 

Our profit-sharing plan gets you not only top cash prices 
for your furs, but also gives you free, rifles, shot guns, 
traps and other things you want. 

on’t be tempted to send your furs elsewhere until you 
know all about our plan. Write today. 


S. SILBERMAN & SONS 


Dept. 1 Chica illinois 
1866 " pnd Fae Wool House in America 
























“KERO-OIL” ENGINE 


Save $15 to $200 


Have More Power—Do your 
work easier—Get a bet- 
ter engine—At less cost 
Make more money— Save 
more fuel—immediate es 
— a Five- 
tee—90-Day Tria! of engines 
al rr to 22 H-P.—all Sila Read to ote Sait your- 
to terms—Cash: saa a 
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| Ae latest book—(copy- 
righted)—“How to Judge 
Stee" and latest wholesale fac- 
tery prices Sheet. 1 ship overy- Help-Book Free 
where in the 






stasis AUPE 4 


Tells 
‘EDO. 


. S.— guaran 
safe delivery—Sa ou $15 to $200—make you ‘the 
best prio. I ship tin anak ines—or small engines 
—on wire orders.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


2148 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2148 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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WORTH WHILE POULTRY SsUG- 
GESTIONS 


Cold storage manipulators have begun 
the fall drive on eggs—that the safe 
limit on quantity stored may be reached, 
the retailer is brought within the pale 
for the 40-cent kind that are avoided by 
egg-lovers. The fresh egg still reigns 
supreme at or near 60 cents, and the 
egg farmer may feel no fear at this 
annual fall clearance sale of overplus 
to give the Thanksgiving purchaser a 
chance at profit contributions. Even 
the delectable hen—she of doubtful age 
but still a lovable prospect for the stew- 
g pot, is now at a low ebb that the 400 
er cent surplus of stored fowl may 
have a chance at big money later. 
Verily the way of the manipulator is 
via the gullible public and the panicky 
owner recks not beyond his nose in 
disposing of fowl that will come into 
money making when the fall molt is 
ended. 

Sell not thy holdings lest in selling 
ye be sold. 

A fowl on the roost is worth ten in 
the storage. 

“Nearby fresh gathered” are still in 
heavy demand with every prospect of a 
rise in price daily. 

Ever try your neighbors out on fresh 
egg trade? 

The average farmer’s wife gathers the 
eggs in her apron—the average commer- 
cial egg producer carries his in by the 
pailful. There is a wide difference and 
a@ good reason in each case. Which 
would you choose? 

Star boarders may lend class to a 
city hashery, but the same species are 
bad for henneries. 

Still farther improve by selecting the 
better layers from the best laying bunch 
and you have your best breeders by 
next spring. 

Pick out the layers by your own 
standard, place them in a _ separate 
house and watch the result—if you 
guessed right, by even 10 per cent you 
are on the road to profit. 

Stir up the whole hen system now 
and then with a tablespoonful of Epsom 
salts to every 25 layers. Mix it with 
three quarts of moist or crumbly mash 
for the 25 birds. 

A stitch in time saves nine—DISIN- 
FECT. 


Feed well always—feed unusually 
well until the pullet’s eggs are of a sal- 
able size, 

A little lime water in the drinking 
vessels keeps the vessel sweet and kills 
germs. 

Have you arranged for that incubator 
early next spring? Hatch every egg 
possible to lead to the grand scheme of 
doubling poultry meat output next 
spring. The world at large needs it— 
he allied armies need it, and there is 
ney in it for the grower. 

Every time you kill a disease germ 
you save money—DISINFECT. 

Empty the drinking pans in the late 
afternoon and there will be fewer 
frozen vessels to contend with on cold 
mornings. . 

Take a look at the molters, note their 
bedraggled condition—add a little oil 
meal to their ration, and feathers, 
needed to keep out the chill and damp, 
will help them a big heap by rapid 
growth. 

Any nasty colds these damp days?— 
DISINFECT. 


CRATE FATTENING CHICKENS 


Material to be used for fattening 
chickens in crates should depend some- 
what on the cost and on the purpose for 
which the fowls are being fed. If a 
hard, white fat and white skin are de- 
sired, oats and barley should make up 








a large part of the ration. If yellow fat 
and skin are desired, corn meal should 
be the principal ingredient of the mash. 

A simple, efficient ration for farm use 
consists of 60 pounds corn meal, 40 
pounds wheat middlings, oat flour, bar- 
ley meal or buckwheat middlings (or 40 
pounds of a mixture of equal parts by 
weight of these materials) and 5 pounds 
of finely ground beef scrap. This mash 
is mixed with sour milk, either skim 
milk or buttermilk, in the proportion 
of about 1% pounds of milk to each 
pound of mash. The mash mixed ready 
“for feeding should have the consistency 
of buckwheat cake batter. It is not 
necessary to mix the mash fresh for 
every feeding, as a slight fermentation 
makes it more palatable and more di- 
gestible. 

The chickens to be fattened should be 
given nothing to eat or drink for at 
least 12 hours after they are placed in 
the crates. 

At the first feed, only about one-third 
as much of the mash should be given as 
the chicks will eat. The amount fed 


should be increased at each feed until © 


py the fourth feed they are being given 
all they will clean up in from 20 to 30 
minutes. After the fourth feed, every 
effort should be made to stimulate the 
consumption of mash. 

Feeding should be done at the same 
hours each day. Regularity is essential. 


> 


PLANT A TREE 


When we plant a tree we are doing 
what we can to make our plane a more 
wholesome and happier dwelling place 
for those who come after us if not for 
ourselves, says O. W. Holmes. As you 
drop the seed, plant the sapling, 
your left hand hardly knows what your 
right hand is doing. But nature knows, 
and in due time the Power that sees 
and works in secret will reward you 
openly. You have been warned against 
hiding your talent in a napkin, but if 
your talent takes the form of an acorn, 
and your napkin is a shred of the apron 
that covers “the lap of the earth,” you 
may hide it there unblamed and when 
you render in your account you will find 
that your deposit has been drawing 
compound interest all the time. 

Unless your county takes an interest 
in the good roads movement it will soon 
be time to put up your automobile until 
next spring’s sunshine has dried out 
those bog holes. 


Wonderful Egg Producer 


Any poultry raiser can easily double his profits 
by doubling the egg production of his hens. A 
scientific tonic has been discovered that revital- 
izes the flock and makes hens work all the 
time. The tonic is called ““More Eggs.’”’ Give 
your hens a few cents’ worth of “More Eggs,” 
and you will be amazed and delighted with re- 
sults. <A dollar’s worth of “More Eggs” will 
double this year’s production of eggs; so if you 
wish to try this great profit maker, write E. J. 
Reefer, poultry expert, $459 Reefer Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., who will send you a season’s sup- 
ply of “More Eggs” Tonic for $1.00 (prepaid). 
So confident is Mr. Reefer of the results that a 
million-dollar bank guarantees if you are not ab- 
solutely satisfied your dollar will be returned on 
request and the “More Eggs” costs you nothing. 
Send a dollar today, or ask Mr. Reefer for his 
Free Poultry Book that tells the experience of a 
man who has made a fortune out of poultry. 
—Adv. 


— POULTRY AND PIGEONS FOR PROFIT — 
ate os book tells all ebont it. Contains 
colored plates—an ency etpess 
try iy talerwation, poultry ho pw heey feeding 
eggs, etc. Written by a man who knows. = 
for 5 cents. Low miees, ! fowls and eggs. 


FRANK FOY, Box 6, CLINTON, IOWA 
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“Raise More Poultry” 


Is Our Country’s Call. Now is the time to 
start—the demand is big—every man, woman, 
boy and girl can help. Besides supplying the 
Nation with food, you _ — big —— 
with little effort—and this small investmen 











ona OUR “PEACE” PRICES 
44Successful”’ 


 mousarons 





start, grow fast. Gro 

cellars, poy etc., in spare time. Mush- 
b) rooms sell at big prices. Start right—learn 

wodancous. © Se ary 


_Bureouot Mushroom lnduary dustry, Dept.447 ‘ 


Hundreds of special L ofers in surplus stock 

of seeds and at bargain 
wd until you Pmt pon ny our Deausifal fifa 8 | 
if 
Molnet, tows 


, mail 
SOWA SEED CO~ Dept. 1800 NOR 


“OTHERS” 


The late General Booth’s message to his Offi- 
cers all over the world: OTHERS” 


There are num- 


ar aeee 











Send Your Gift to Commander Evangeline Booth 
120 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
Or Commissioner Estill, 108 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 








Pall out stumps 

and get all the virgin land at work 
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be done in 
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injury. 2 
ft to remind you 
American Farming is & Bright’ interesting and 
helpful magazine for the farm and the home, with 
Soe for all the family, and read and enjoy- 
ed all the year around. 

We will send one of these beautiful 
Art Paneis free and pos id for one 
new or renewal yearly emeewen st 
NOTE—To our long-term, subsc! os and others 
who want @ copy. we will send the Art pane. 
paid, for 10cin coin or retamps (coin preferred 
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lasts. that your get a copy. 


E AMERICAN FARMING, 26 Art Dept., CHICAGO 
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You CanMake This Virgitia Fruit 





GREEN’S 





AMERICAN. FRUIT 


Openings for Fruit of 
i Different Sizes 


Belt on which 


Fruit is carried 





& Let Us Send You the Plans! 









s Get the Top of the Market 


Apples that are properly graded, and put up in- 
to boxes and barrels, go to a class of trade will- 
ing to pay fancy prices. 

The first step toward putting your orchard on a 
real money-making basis is to market your fruit 
properly graded, so that only apples of uniform 
size will be found in each package. +, .. » 

If you will do this, you can get the top ‘market 
for each grade of your fruit. 


9 

Prof. Starcher’s Invention 

Simple, Cheap, Yet Wonderfully Effective 
The Virginia Fruit Sizer was invented, after two 
years’ careful study and work, by Prof. Geo. C. 
Starcher, Professor of Horticulture at the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station and formerly of the 
Virginia Experiment Station. 
The dominating idea back of the invention was 
to devise a machine as good or better than the 
best on the market, yet so simple that anyone 
could make and use it, and so cheap in construc- 
tion that no one could afford to size by hand. 
The machine sizes apples, peaches and oranges 
with equal satisfaction. 


Make Your Own Sizer 


With a few tools and a little material, any man 
can make the Virginia Fruit Sizer, by using 
Prof. Starcher’s Blue Prints and Instruction 
Book, which we supply. Send for them now, 
and get them by return mail, and have your 
Sizer ready when you need it. 


300 Barrels a Day 


W. F. Batjer, Rogers, Ark., made‘a Virginia Fruit 
Sizer from these plans. He writes: “I used the 


-~ ees PO ame ne * Po a t _4 or Oh ors t 


Virginia Sizing Machine in four crops other than 
my own, packing over it some 3,500 boxes of 
apples, and I am quite enthusiastic over the work 
it accomplishes. I used it mostly on Bens, but 
packed quite a few varieties, doing good work 
with some Elkhorns, which, as you know, is a 
very flat apple. For two yearsI graded my own 
crop by hand. The Virginia Machine, in my 
opinion, is far superior to the hand method of 
grading. I did not have an opportunity to test 
the machine to its full capacity. This year there 
were so many defective apples, that it was not 
possible to deliver them to the machine rapidly 
enough. The best work that I did with the ma- 
chine, with the assistance of one other packer,was 
an average of forty boxes per hour, for eighteen 
hours. After my experience with the machine, I 
can readily believe that under normal conditions 
it could easily attain the claimed capacity of 300 
barrels per day. I did not use a motor myself, 
but operated the machine by hand.” 


No Special Knowledge Re- 
quired to Build It 


D. E. Eicker, Springdale, Ark., writes: “I am 
pleased to state that we used the Virginia Fruit 
Sizer in packing our apple crop this last season. 
It was built in our farm shop, with such tools as 
we had at hand, and I wish to state that it does 
not require any special knowledge of mechanics 
to construct this Sizer, so that it will do excel- 
lent work. We equipped our machine so that 


we could operate it with a gas engine, although this is not 
essential, as it may be operated by turning a crank. 

“The Sizer distributes the apples into five bins on the op- 
posite side of the machine and out of the way of the grad- 
ing crew, and there one man can handle and select apples 
for aoe barrels and boxes, and can also fill all packages 
and mark them properly.”’ 
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Write for Your Blue Prints 
and Get Started ork 


From the foregoing lettersit willbeseen RRR 
that the Virginia Fruit Sizer is fillnga Be 
real need for apple orchardists. vytt 
Recognizing this need, the American f% 
Fruit Grower has secured the right to 
publish the Plans and Instructions and 
is offering them to fruit growers at actual 
cost of printing. ; 
Natuvally it is to our interest to see the ul: 
fruit industry placed upon the most [im 
profitable basis possible, and wearedoing [jam 
our part toward realizing that end by e 
distributing Prof. Starcher’s Plans. 


Our Liberal Offer 


The Virginia Fruit Sizer is patented and can- - 
not be built or used by anyone without the “. 
mission of Prof. Starcher. However, we shall 
send Prof. Starcher’s Blue Print and Complete 
Instruction Book, with the right to make the 
machine, together with the American Fruit 
Grower, the dard Fruit Authority of 
America, for three full years—all for $1.50. 

Fill out the Coupon Below and get: your set at 
once, 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Chicago, lilinois 





| American Fruit Grower, 
e | 
& 





329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen:— 


I enclose $1.50 to pay for subscri 


December 





Sizer| 
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Special Offer-Plans Sent 


ption to the 

American Fruit Grower for three years, also Blue Print and Com- 

& pte ipatructions, with right under Patent, to make the Virginia 
ruit Sizer. 


Name.........00¢ COCO OCC R EEO eee SEER EEEEEE EEE SESOESCSEOSSEOEED 


Ceocedeceecceeceeseeoceseeseeees State... .cccccccccceceee. 
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TO BUY BIG TRACTOR IS TEMP- 
TATION OF FARMER 


That for the average quarter section 
farmer the great temptation in buying 
a tractor is to get one too large for his 
needs, is the opinion of W. H. Sanders, 
instructor in farm motors in the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College. 

“The man who is farming on a small 
scale and who invests in a tractor too 
large for his needs,” said Mr. Sanders, 
“finds that he is not getting the returns 
expected from so large an investment. 
He blames the tractor and complains 
that it is not a success. 

‘In a diversified farming district a 


power on the draw bar will do all the 
necessary work on a 160-acre farm. In 
the season of the year when work is 
heavy a small tractor run night and 
day, provided the soil is in favorable 
condition, will yield greater returns for 
the money invested than a larger ma- 
chine run on a single shift. The farmer 
could operate the machine eight hours 
and the hired man another eight, thus 
utilizing all the, daylight hours. 

“If there is no hired man in this time 
of war it would not be at all amiss for 
the young woman of the household to 
learn to take her turn at the machine. 
In this way the work of plowing, reap- 
ing, or planting need not extend over 
many days. 

“When there is more work than can 
be done by one small machine it is often 
advisable to own 'two small tractors 
rather than one large one. When the 
power is not all needed there is no ex- 
pense to the upkeep of the second ma- 
chine and the excess power is not being 
wasted.” 





“USE YOUR TRACTOR” 


“Help your neighbor” is the keynote 
of a special appeal ‘to trector owners 
issued today by Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture Carl Vrooman. 

“Every farmer who owns a tractor,” 
he says, “owes it to his country this 
spring:to do all the custom or exchange 
work he can do without neglecting his 
own work. Every hour that his tractor 
would otherwise be idle it ought to be 
at work helping a neighbor who. is be- 
hindhand with his plowing or harrow- 
ing. Make your outfit work from dawn 
to dark; make it work all night if you 
have enough operators to fill the shifts. 
The acreage is to harvested this fall 
hangs on the plow. Don’t let an acre 
that might otherwise be planted go un- 
tilled because your tractor is in the 
shed. Help your neighbors and thus 
do your part in strengthening the allied 
lines on the battle fronts of Europe.” 


ry 


CREASED USE OF TRACTORS 


he tractor for farm work was bound | 
to come and gradually to take the place 
of much hand and horse labor. Its 
wider use has been hastened by the 
present shortage of labor united with 
the insistent call for greater produc- 
tion. 

The relatively large outlay for a 
tractor has been a restraining factor for 
most small farmers, and several states 
have tried to lessen this difficulty, and 
at the same time to increase the pro- 
ductive returns from each machine, by 
urging farmers to keep their tractors 
busy as many hours of the day as pos- 
sible. This end could be accomplished 
by hiring to other farms when the home 
place was not large enough to keep the 
tractor constantly busy. 

In New York, state moneys have been 
invested in tractors which have been 
installed in central places and from 
these points distribute their work over 
the surrounding neighborhood, 
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TRACTOR SUCCESSFUL IN IOWA 


Of 171 Farmers Interviewed by Stu- 
dents, 158 Say Tractors Are 
Paying roposiiton 








The tractor that is adapted to the 
size of the farm is almost always a suc- 
cess. This is one of the conclusions 
of an investigation carried on in seven 
counties in Iowa by four agricultural 
engineering seniors at Iowa State Col- 
lege this spring. 

Of 171 farmers interviewed, 158 said 
their tractors were paying propositions, 
and but 13 said their machines were not 
a success. Six only of the 13 gave rea- 
sons. Two, with 15-30 tractors, said 
their tractors were too heavy; and four, 
with 8-16 tractors, said they were too 
small. A 15-30 tractor is one which will 
give 15 H. P. at the drawbar and 30 
H. P. on the belt. 

The 10-20 is the most popular size, 
although it has not been on the market 
as long as the 8-16. Thirty per cent of 
the farmers had 10-20 machines, 26 per 
cent had 8-16, and some 15 per cent had 
12-25. Regardless of the size owned, 
most farmers believed the 10-20 best 
adapted to the farm. 

The number of horses displaced by 
the tractor is hard to determine. Some 
men use their machines simply to do 
belt work and plowing, and then they 
do not displace any horses. Others plan 
to reduce the number of work horses and 
do all the heavy work with the tractor. 
The 171 owners who figured horses dis- 
placed reported an average of 3.01 
horses per tractor. 

Very few of the machines were on 
farms as small as 120 acres, but from 
160 to 240 acres was the most popular- 
sized farm for the tractor. Almost all 
agree that a tractor would pay on a 
160-acre farm. 

The most popular advantages of the 
tractor as given were: “plows deeper,” 
“does better work,” “used in hot weath- 
er,” “longer days in rush season.” 
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COMMON APPLE STORAGE 
HOUSES 





“The term ‘Common or air-cooled stor- 
age’ designates that method of storing 
which uses the natural atmospheric tem- 
peratures for cooling.” More and more 
our growers are feeling the desirability 
of some such practical method of stor- 
ing the fruit they are not ready to 
ship. For those who contemplate es- 
tablishing such a storage on their own 
orchards or in their community we rec- 
ommend Farmers’ Bulletin 852, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June, 1917. 

The bulletin’s full title is “Manage- 
ment of Common Storage Houses for 
Apples in the Pacific Northwest.” It 
comments upon the fact that in the sec- 
tion of heavy production only a part of 
the crop can be shipped during the pick- 
ing and packing season. Cold storage is 
not always either obtainable or desired, 
and there is a crying need for common 
storage houses which will hold apples 
for a few weeks or a number of months 
without deterioration. 

At first the quality and condition of 
the apples when removed from such 
storage was disappointing. Recent in- 
vestigations have shown that this was 
generally due to improper construction 
and indifferent management of such 
storage houses. With a few minor 
changes and better management fairly 
satisfactory results will be obtained. The 
bulletin deals with the fundamentals 
of construction and the proper manage- 
ment of common storage houses under 
the conditions of the Northwest. 

There will be two bushels of apples 
harvested this year for every man, 
woman and child in the United States. 





TRYING OUT PEDIGREE PLANTS 


Some substantial facts resulting from 
experiments made with pedigree straw- 
Dderries are given by Prof. C. B. Wal- 
dron, Horticultural College, North Da- 
kota, and will be welcomed by those 
who have read the many nursery cata- 
logs and advertisements which urge one 
to secure such plants. Many of us are 
anxiously seeking some light upon the 
justice of the claims made for these 
plants. 

The Strawberry Test 


A considerable number of strawberry 
plants were bought from nurserymen 
all over the United States, some using 
the term pedigree plants, and some not 
making any claims beyond giving the 
purchaser a square deal. 

The soil in which the plants were 
set was very uniform and the treatment 
given was exactly the same in all cases. 
Results did not favor the so-called pedi- 
gree plants. Warfield, from one of the 
firms that advertised pedigree most per- 
sistently, yielded 42 grams per plant, 
while Warfield, from an honest nursery- 
man who made no pretense to pedigree, 
gave 155 grams per plant. Lovett and 
Senator Dunlap also failed to show any 
advantage from using pedigree plants. 


Results in Missouri 


In Missouri the test was more strik- 
ing. Six plants in one plot were pro- 
pagated from very productive plants, 
which gave merely four times as much 
fruit as the six plants from which the 
plants in the second plot were propa- 
gated. Each year propagation was 
made by bud or runner selection from 
the least productive plants of the one 
plot and the most productive of the 
other. At the end of fifteen years the 
same variation has continued to exist. 
There are some high-producing plants 
in the poor plot and low-producing 
plants may be found in the so-called 
high-producing plot. 

Professor: Waldron thinks that pedi- 
gree plants might establish a strain that 
would eliminate variation between in- 
dividuals in about 2,000 years! Similar 
experiments with Ben Davis apples gave 
no more satisfactory results. From 
this, unless we expect to far outrival 
Methuselah, it would seem that we need 
not concern ourselves too eagerly as to 
whether our trees and small fruits are 
pedigree or not. 


More Information Desired 


The consensus of opinion on the point 
of pedigree trees is not uniform. We 
would be much interested to learn more 
from those who can give authentic re- 
sults from experiments in this line. Let 
us hear from those of our readers who 
have established any facts in their per- 
sonal experience with pedigree trees. 
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NEW THEORY ON SPRAYING 


Anything that tends to reduce the 
time, expense and worry of the con- 
tinual spraying required to keep our or- 
chards in first-class condition will be 
most welcome to fruit growers every- 
where. It is, therefore, with great in- 
terest that we learn that the Congdon 
orchards (the largest in Yakima Val- 
ley) did not give the usual lime-sulphur 
spray for San Jose scale this year. 

Experiments with tobacco spray last 
year have led them to believe that the 
aphis, scale, red spider and codling moth 
will all be killed by the tobacco spray 
if applied at the time of the codling 
moth spray. We shall follow the results 
of this experiment eagerly. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT ON 
PEACHES 


Bulletin No. 118 from the Delaware 
Experiment Station at Newark, Del., is 
entitled “Financial Statemerit of the 
Experiment Station Peach Orchard.” 
Extremely interesting is this statement, 
for though an experimental orchard is 


not expected to show a profit on account .. 


of the greater number of operations 
necessary than in a commercial orchard, 
yet this orchard at the end of eight 
years showed a yearly profit of nearly 

9.00 per acre. Peaches were raised 
or the eight years at a cost of 34% 
cents per basket. 
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AN INEXPENSIVE METHOD TO 
KEEP CIDER SWEET 


The following letter gives a cheap 
and easy way to keep cider sweet. Cider 
is one of the most nutritious drinks if 
it can be kept sweet. Dr. Henry Froeh- 
ling, a chemist of large experience, 
says: 

“We have been noting for some time 
past the many cases of prosecution for 
the sale of cider on account of the cider 
containing more than the permissible 
amount of alcohol. We have been in- 
structing those of our clients who came 
to us with samples for analysis of what 
they claimed was pasteurized cider, 
sweet cider with less than the minimum 
of allowable alcohol, that with proper 
care they could avoid such a condition 
and gave them a sketch of a filter and 

















method of preventing after-fermenta- 
tion. We are enclosing a sketch of this 
filter; the method is as follows: 

“Ist. Pasteurization of the cider. 

“2d. Thorough sterilization of the 
barrels, bungs, and funnel. 

“3d. Care in filling the barrels so 
that the bunghole is closed as soon as 
the barrel is filled. 

“4th. The use of a little air-filtering 
device as per sketch, made of tin with 
a smooth block tin pipe to be inserted 
tightly into a vent hole, so that if any 
cider is drawn from the barrel, the air 
which takes its place will have been 
filtered and can not cause fermentation. 
The cider, under these conditions, can 
be drawn to the last drop without any 
increase in the per cent of alcohol. 

“The only precautions are: 

“Ist. That the short piece of block 
tin pipe which enters the barrel is per- 
fectly round and smooth, and the hole 
into which it is to fit round so as to 
be a tight fit. 

“2d. That the funnel is uniformly 
filled with absorbent cotton, so that no 
air can pass through without being fil- 
tered. Good absorbent cotton should 
be used. 

“We believe that such a device, which 
costs only a few cents to make, will be 
of considerable value to dispensers of 
cider and incidentally an advantage to 
apple growers.” 


COST OF BOARDING HIRED HELP 


It costs $128 per year to board a hired 
hand, according to estimates furnished 
to the Department of Agriculture by 
1,000 farmers representing widely-sep- 
arated sections in fourteen states. The 
average derived from these estimates 
are embodied in Department Bulletin 
410, recently published, entitled “Value 
to Farm Families of Food, Fuel and 
Use of House.” 

It was found that the total annual 
cost per person of board for hired help 
varied from $104 in Vermont and Penn- 
sylvania to $162 in New Jersey, and that 
the percentage of this cost paid out in 
cash varied from 15 per cent in North 
Carolina to 49 per cent in California. 
This p-rcentage is about one-third in 
the eastern section studied, about one- 
fourth in the Corn-Belt States, and still 
less in the Southern States. 

The total of hired help boarded varies 
considerably with variations in farming 
conditions. For example, among the 
families visited in New Jersey, hired 
help averaged 0.6 of a person per family, 
in Maine 0.4, in North Dakota 1.1, and 
in California 0.8. In other words, in 
New Jersey the average family boarded 
one man for 7 months, in Maine one 
man for 5 months, in North Dakota one 
man for 13 months, and in California 
one man for 4 months. 
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COMMUNITY PACKING HOUSES 

Community apple-packing houses are 
likely to solve the problem of labor in 
handling, in a short period, the increas- 
ing apple crop of the Pacific northwest. 
The success of the centralized packing 
plants in 1916, not previously tried to 
any considerable extent in this region, 
was indicated by the wide adoption of 
this plan last season when perhaps one- 
fourth of the crop in Oregon and Wash- 
ington was packed in community 
houses. Investigations of the new en- 
terprise last season conducted by spe- 
cialists in the Bureau of Markets in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and now published in a prelimi- 
nary report, make available for interest- 
ed organizations and _ individuals 
suggestions as to best methods of con- 
structing, equipping and operating such 
packing plants. : 

Advantages of Community Packing 

The advantages of the community 
over the individual or ranch plan of 
packing, according to the specialists, 
are better and more uniform grading 
and packing, obtaining experienced la- 
bor more readily and using inexperi- 
enced lahpr more effectively, using ex- 
pensive labor-saving equipment such as 
sizing machines and gravity conveyors 
which the small grower could not afford, 
and the simplifying and facilitating of 
inspection work. 

Method Not Yet Perfected 

The community packing house scheme 
is new and, consequently, an unperfected 
phase of the apple industry. Although 
the idea was widely employed last year, 
its adaptations were largely experi- 
mental. Investigation by department 
specialists was undertaken to sift from 
the various plans tried the best and 
most economical method of handling ap- 
ples through all the operations of pick- 
ing, hauling from the orchard, receiving 
at the packing’ house, grading sizing, 
packing, storing, and loading on the 
cars. Sixty packing houses at or near 
Spokane, North Yakima, Wenatchee, 
Cashmere, Entiat, Pateros, Brewster, 
Okanogan, Omak, and Walla Walla, 
Wash., and Hood River and Medford, 
Ore., were included in the study. Of 
these 60 houses, 33 were operated as 
community houses, 7 were operated by 
dealers somewhat on the commmunity 
plan, and 20 were ranch houses. Indi- 
vidual or ranch packing houses and 
operations were included in the investi- 
gation so that the efficiency and economy 
of the two systems might be compared. 
_ While the investigators preferred not 
to draw definite conclusions from a sin- 
gle season’s work, the discussion of 
equipment, organization and personnel, 
a floor unit, general operations, and 
specifically the operation in two typical 
houses, which make up the report, pro- 
vide for growers of the northwest what 
should prove a helpful summary of 
methods that were most successful last 
year. 
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VARIATION IN APPLES 

“A Study of Variation in Apples Dur- 
ing the Growing Season.” W. E. White- 
house. (Oregon Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Ore., Station Bulletin 134, 
1916.) The object of this investigation, 
as stated in the Bulletin, was to de- 
termine whether there are more or less 
definite periods when apples make their 
main increase in bulk, and other periods 
when their characteristic color markings 
are developed; or whether increases in 
size and color are both quite uniform 
throughout the growing season. Also 
at what season peculiarity in shape is 
developed. 
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SEEKS FAR EAST MARKETS 

To help American fruit shippers ob- 
tain Pacific outlets for their products 
during the coming season, the Office of 
Markets, and Rural Organization is 
sending a representative to China, 
Japan, Australia, the Philippines, and 
eastern Siberia to investigate the miar- 
arenas of American fruit in these coun- 
ries. 

The need of expanding the Pacific 
outlet is made evident by the closing, 
practically, of the English and Scandi- 
navian markets to which the United 
States has previously forwarded large 
quantities of fruit, particularly apples 
and pears. 





December 


Cheer that Continues 


The greatest need of today is CHEER—cheer for all— 
cheer in the home—cheer for friends and neighbors and 
some for the ‘‘boys over there.” 


| The Youth’s 


Companion 


The Best Christmas—-NEW every week in the year 
For that greatbody of Americans who live with ideals, who want the finer fascinations of 
clean atine , thereis no such favoriteas The Companion. Stories—and plenty of them, 


12Great Serials or Group Stories for 1918—then 250 Shorter Stories 


Rare Articles by noted authorities. ‘The best Editorial Pagein the country.” Current 
Events, Nature and Science, ag 2 Page, Boys’ Page, Girls’ Page, Children’s Page, 
Doctor’s Corner, Things to Make, Money to Save, Games and Sports to Play, Receipts. 


52 issues a year—All for $2.00 


By special arrangement you are offered the following great Reading Bargain: 


1. The Youth’s Companion, 25 issues of 1918 All for 




















2. The Companion Home Calendar—1918 $ 00 
3. Green’s American Fruit Grower—3 year: 3 ‘ 
4. McCall’s Magazine for 1918 ; 





Address 
Green’s American Fruit Grower, 329 Plymouth Court, Chicago 
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The Orchard Woman and the Home 


HOME CARE OF THE SICK 
Nellie Woods, Pennsylvania 


It is not every home that can afford 
the services of a trained nurse when 
sickness enters it. Then the care of the 
sick in that home falls upon the mother 
or some of the older members of the 
family and one realizes how essential 
it is to know something about nursing 
and the duties of a nurse. -In many dis- 
eases the recovery depends more upon 
the care that is given the patient than 
upon the. medicine itself. Accidents 
often happen in the home that need im- 
mediate attention, such as a broken 
bone, sprain, burn or cut. Knowing 
what to do, and how, may save some- 
one a great deal of pain or maybe life 
itself. Everyone should know a few of 
the simple remedies to apply in such 
cases and how to make a person com- 
fortable until more skilled services may 
be secured. In case of accident, or, in 
times of sickness in the home, keeping 
resence of mind will always aid in 
g the right thing at the right time. 


Home Medicines 


There should be a place to keep medi- 
cine in every home, if nothing more 
than a shoe box. All medicine should 
be labeled and all poisons made safe by 
fastening a piece of white paper over 
the cork. Some absorbent cotton, cheese 
cloth, surgeon’s gauze, medicine drop- 
per, thermometer, fountain syringe and 
a few good antiseptics should be in the 
box also. 


Selection of Sick Room 


The sick room should be the lightest 
and best ventilated room in the house, 
away from noise and unpleasant odors. 
A southern exposure is best as it is said 
that patients in the sunny wards of hos- 
pitals recover the soonest. The sick 
room should be well ventilated and 
aired thoroughly once a day. A fire 
place in the room is good for ventila- 
tion. With an open window one can 
use a screen to avoid a draft, or place 
a window board under the sash. Mus- 
lin tacked over the window is an ex- 
cellent way to ventilate a room as this 
will keep out all storms and drafts. 
The temperature of the sick room 
should be from 68 to 70 degrees, but it 
is better to have the room too cool than 
too hot. If a light is burning in the 
room at night, pin paper about the 
shade or place some kind of screen be- 
tween the patient and the light to pro- 
tect the eyes. 


Simple Furnishing Best 


There should be no unnecessary fur- 
niture in the room. A few rugs are 
better than a carpet for the floor cov- 
ering, as they can be taken out and 
cleaned and the floor washed several 
times a week with a disinfectant. 

Wall decorations should be simple 
and restful and the window draperies 
of washable materials. Clothing, tow- 
els, napkins and linens used in the room 
should be changed frequently so that 
they are perfectly clean. The bed 
should. be higher than the ordinary bed 
in the home, and of single width. Mat- 
s are always preferred to feather 
A counterpane is used on top for 
rances, but if you must economize 
in laundering, a clean sheet would do 


as well. 
Art of Bed Making 


Making the bed well is an art not at- 
tained by everyone. The sheets are 
thrown in place either from the side or 
from the foot of the bed. Any excess in 
the lower sheet in brought well to the 
top and folded under, the corners be- 
ing neatly turned and folded. The under 
sheet on the sick bed should be kept 
perfectly smooth and free from wrinkles. 
Tne draw sheet, made by folding an or- 
dinary sheet lengthwise once, is laid 
across the bed and pinned well beneath 
the mattress, any excess in length be- 
ing at one side of the bed so that when 
necessary the fresh part may be drawn 
over under the patient. 

To change the under sheet with the 
patient in the bed, move the patient to 


one side and roll the sheet close to his 
body. Then roll a fresh sheet length- 
wise as far as the middle and place on 
the bed with its roll against that of the 
soiled sheet and the other half in place 
on the bed. Push these rolls well under 
the patient, then go to the other side 
of the bed and gently roll the patient 
back over them. Now remove the soiled 
sheet and smooth the fresh one. When 
changing the. upper one lay a fresh sheet 
over the soiled one and draw the soiled 
one from beneath it. The patient often 
helps by holding to the fresh one while 
the nurse pulls out the soiled one from 
the foot of the bed. 
Service in Sick Room 

Carelessness in giving the medicine 
may result seriously, so the doctor’s di- 
rections should always be followed. If 
the medicine is poured out on the label 
side of the bottle the directions may be 
destroyed. The conversation should be 
cheerful, but no whispering or discus- 
sion of the case is allowed. The meals 
are served daintily and in small quan- 
tities with clean linen and pretty china. 
Soiled dishes and empty bottles are al- 
ways unsightly in the sick room. Dis- 
infectants should be used freely, as they 
destroy germs, while antiseptics stop 
their work without killing them or de- 
stroying their poisons. 

Those most commonly used are: Bi- 
chloride of mercury for the hands, 
chloride of lime for the utensils, and 
carbolic acid for clothes and instru- 
ments. 


BUSINESS IN THE HOME 
Bertha Edmonds, New Vienna, Ohio 


The problem of the housekeeper is 
one of the chief interests of all Amer- 
ican people today. Our housewives 
study it; it is taught in our schools, 
and the public is taking interest in this 
most important occupation of our stren- 
uous life. Women in Europe have long 
practiced many of the arts of economic 
management, while here we are just 
beginning. Their needs made them more 
thrifty and wise just as our needs will 
teach us more and better methods. 


Home Keeper’s Methods 


Since home keeping is our primary 
business, it is necessary that we per- 
form this work with the strictest regard 
for business principles. There has been 
a great’ change in business life during 
the past few years, and it is the thinker 
with initiative who leads in the ranks 
of today. Can you imagine one of our 
present captains of industry saying that 
he did a thing just because his father 
did it or because it was a custom? If 
this would be absurd for the business 
man to say, why would it not be equally 
so for the mother business? 

We should know why and for what 
we do a thing, and then plan the best 
way to do it, instead of going through 
our tasks involuntarily because of force 
of habit. We should know where we 
stand, what our stock will average, 
what our working capital is and what 
our net earnings are. The business 
home keeper is not only a wife and 
mother, but a scientist, financier and 
physician. ‘The home business must pro- 
vide more clothes and food each year 
and each woman must meet and solve 
the problems of her family. 


Conditions Have Changed 


Life is more complex and no matter 
how simple our tastes we cannot pursue 
the easy gait of the old environment. 
There is more money as everything we 
sell brings more, but everything we buy 
costs more and our needs are greater 
than they once were. It would be a 
real hardship for the people of today 
to live the simple life that we so often 
laud in song and story. But the moth- 
ers of that day understood and prac- 
ticed home economics—they made the 
best of everything they had. 

We business home keepers have had 
easy years. There are factories for the 
canning, mills for the spinning, and 
creameries where we can unload the 
task of butter-making. And this has 
been done without direct effort of the 





mothers. We must have these things 
and many more, and they will all be paid 
for in the home. The manager of the 
factory home must understand her in- 
come, the value of her labor and her 
stock in trade, for she it is who must 
buy. One thing should be remembered 
—the unnecessary waste of material is 
worth serious consideration. 


A Wise Teacher 


There are many times that the busi- 
ness mother should impress this upon 
the mind of her children and the mother 
should have a keener insight into the 
ability and talents of her children than 
anyone else. It is the mother that molds 
the business brains of the world and 
she will see that each child is given a 
chance to do the work for which it is 
best fitted. The real success in life is 
peace and contentment found only in 
congenial work. 

The question of waste should be an 
absorbing one for the home keeper. 
How often do we see a family struggle 
through the early years with a small 
home and then, when the children are 
ready to leaVe, the savings of years will 
be spent for a large house that will not 
be used. Is there anything in the world 
so lonely as unoccupied rooms? No 
matter how handsomely furnished or 
beautifully kept, they are never home- 
like. It is not wise to take small busi- 
ness and scatter it over a large space 
just to make a show, because it is a 
waste of time and money to keep it in 
repair. Material wealth is not to add 
to our repute or to our power over 
others, but only to give a life more 
abundant. 

Study the Cost 


To know where we stand we must 
keep books, and then at the end of the 
year we can make a shrewd guess as to 
our income and expenditure. We must 
be careful buyers, know our markets, 
and judge materials, but that judgment 
must not be based on price ore our 
neighbor’s purchase. We should always 
pay cash, as the discount for cash 
amounts to a great deal by the end of 
the yéar. 

The business home keeper must look 
beyond her own doorway. She must 
have the far-seeing vision that shall 
provide for generations yet unborn as 
well as for her problems of daily life. 
It is this gigantic work that the busi- 
ness woman in the home undertakes and 
that only the business woman with the 
mother love can perform. 





OVERSIGHT OF CHILDREN’S 
PLAY . : 


Janet Thomas Van Osdel 


It is the wise mother who keeps an 
oversight of the children’s play and in 
some measure directs it without their 
being aware that she is doing so. But 
she is unwise if she so far takes charge 
of it that they lose all initiative and 


whenever they weary of one game turn . 


to her for help in planning another. 
There is nothing more bothersome in 
a child than to have him continually 
asking, “Now, what’ll I do?” or, “I don’t 
know what to play!” 

The oversight, however, is important. 
For instance, a sandpile is a daily joy 
to children of all ages, but especially to 
little tots. There are ever new ways 
in which it can be used and the children 
will play happily in it by the hour. It 
will also attract other children to the 
yard. The mother who is endeavoring to 
train her children carefully will prefer 
this to having her own children away 
from home, provided all play peaceably. 
It is a good idea to have the sandpile 
near the kitchen window. Then while 
she is doing her morning work she can 
listen to the children at play. In no 
better way will she learn whether the 
little visitors are fit companions for her 
children, and if any unpleasantness oc- 
curs often a word from her will guide 
the play into pleasant channels. 


Modeling in Clay 
As the children emerge from baby- 
hood, a quantity of moist potters’ clay 


is an addition to the play yards that 
will be hailed with delight, especially 
with the older boys. They will con- 
tentedly model by the hour, making al) 
sorts of figures of animals that never 
were on land or sea. And all the time 
the hand, the eye and the brain of the 
child are being trained to work in har- 
mony. 

Then there comes the age when chil- 
dren will delight in simple tools. One 
family of boys built a real dolls’ house 
for their sisters—a house large enough 
for the little sisters to enter as well as 
the dolls. The building and furnishing 
of that house and the entertaining in 
it that followed filled a fair share of 
the playtime of these children for three 
years. And what profitable and happy 
play it was! 

When children turn into noisy hood- 
lums, disturbing a whole neighborhood 
with their antics, it is often only a case 
of ‘misdirected or non-directed energy. 
Their energy must escape just as sur- 
charged steam must, or there will be 
an explosion. Given the right channels 
into which this energy may be turned 
und the result is easily governed, con- 
tented children daily growing toward a 
useful future. 





NEVER MIND THEM 


It is the fashion to knit these days 
and, beyond doubt, some of the fair 
knitters are not at work upon the gar- 
ments which are so sorely needed by 
our boys in camp and at the front. The 
large majority of them, however, are so 
engaged, and are suffering from the re- 
verse side of their own “fad,” as it is 
called by stay-at-home men, who seem 
to have an equally active “fad” for mak- 
ing fun of the women knitters and let- 
ting them see what uninteresting com- 
panions they are when engaged in 
counting stitches. 

Well, we admit that some of the knit- 
ters go too far. Many a girl who spends 
most of Ber leisure moments reading 
novels or poring over fashion maga- 
zines, will draw out her muffler or. 
sweater with an air of conscious virtue 
when a caller presents himself. This is 
not quite candid and may be discour- 
teous, but a very great need is being 
served by this industrious army, and 
the girl or woman who has the love of 
country and fellow countrymen at heart 
will never be dissuaded from doing her 
share towards keeping the boys warm, 
by the sarcastic flings of the man who 
is warming his toes at his own fireside. 

While we should hesitate to call such 
remarks disloyal—for have we not 
heard a few of them from our own dear 
husbands and brothers—yet the effort 
to discourage women knitters is said to 
be part of a deliberate propaganda by 
those whose sympathies are with the 
Central Pawars, 

The same remarks may be applied to 
the amateur war-gardeners. Failures 
were many, as was to be expected, and 
the jeers of both professionals and 
slackers were proportionately numer- 
ous and humorous. But we have the 
assurance of our own, government as 
well as that of our Allies, that the war- 
gardens of the United States have had 
a material effect in reducing the food 
shortage, and consequently a distinct 
bearing upon the duration of the war 
and the comfort of the ones who are 
waging it for us. 

Next year we confidently expect that 
even those who failed with their war- 
gardens this year will try again, and, by 
aid of the experience they have gained, 
will doubtless have better success. Boys 
and girls, as well as men and women, 
will by next spring appreciate more 
keenly what food-shortage really means, 
and city and country will redouble their 
efforts to meet the emergency. Let us 
try to meet it intelligently, and let those 
of us who know something of the princi- 
ples of agriculture do what we can to 
help the ignorant brother and sister 
bicg have more patriotism than prepara- 
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THOSE NORTHWEST HUSTLERS 


A trenchant article in Better Fruit, 
of Hood River, Ore., calls the attention 
of Northwestern fruit growers to the 
fact that small towns are good markets 
for carload lots of apples, and upbraids 
them with the reflection that with 33,000 
towns in the United States of under 
3,000 population, only 311 are so far 
“sold.” 

In order that a far greater number 
of them may be “sold” direct to the 
apple growers of the Northwest, it is 
urged that an organized sales force 
shall thoroughly comb every state that 
does not itself grow apples commer- 
cially. By this means talk of over- 
production (which is merely lack of dis- 
tribution) will die of inanition. 

The states that themselves grow 
apples commercially are naturally not 
such good prospects for this ‘enter- 
prise. A survey of the small towns of 
under 3,000 that have been “sold” shows 
that three have been sold in California, 
four in Colorado, five in Iowa, twenty- 
five in Idaho, thirty-nine in Kansas, one 
in Louisiana, one in Maine, forty-seven 
in Montana, one in Missouri, sixty-four 
in North Dakota, twenty-three in Min- 
nesota, and two in Pennsylvania. 

“Well,” say our Eastern growers, 
“It’s natural the Northwest should sell 
more in Montana than we do.” Yes, 
it is—but how about these growers 
coming into the East and South? Isn’t 
that our field? Can we growers east 
of the Great Divide show anything like 
311 towns that are sold direct to our 
apple trade? It is all right for the 
growers of the Pacific Northwest to sell 
their fruit anywhere they can find 
buyers, but when the market they are 
finding should naturally, by all laws of 
geography and every trend of trade, be 
our market, it does suggest that there 
is something different and better in 
their methods. Perhaps this difference 
may be found in the suggestion quoted 
above, that an organized sales force 
should thoroughly canvass every small 
town in the non-commercial states. 

If we don’t look sharp they’ll have it 
done before we wake up. 


o. 


PRESS FOR GEORGIA CARRIER 


The pressing and mailing down of 
the covers of packed crates of peaches 
is, as every packer knows, not entirely 
satisfactory. It takes time and skill 
and the pressure is not even. A press 
has been designed for the Georgia car- 
rier (a six-basket peach carrier) that 
obviates all these objections. It reduces 
the cost and does the work better in 
every respect. 

Peach packers should write to the 
horticultural department of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Brunswick, N. J., for Circular 64, 
which gives instructions and capitally 
illustrated plans for making this press. 


MAKING DITCHES WITH 
POWDER | 








Farmers who have open ditches to 
make will -be interested to know -that 
the New York College of Agriculture 
has been studying the use of explosives 
for this purpose. In addition to blast- 
ing ditches for instruction or demon- 
stration to students, observations are 
made of ditch blasting done by others, 
and records of results accumulated. 
Doubtless a bulletin or instruction paper 
on the subject will be a before 
long. 

In general, in New York and adjoin- 
ing states, it pays to make ditches by 
blasting rather than by plowing or hand 
shoveling in soils that can be shot while 
water-soaked; whenever the ditch is to 
be between two feet and eight feet deep, 
and between five and twenty feet wide. 
Clay soils blast out much better than 
sand or other light soils, but ditches can 
be blasted through sand soils, provided 
they are thoroughly saturated~ with 
water. In clay soils, less explosive is 
required to excavate the same sized 
channel. Gravel is the most difficult 
material of all to blast out, but can be 
handled succcessfully by proper loading. 


Cost of Blasting 


The cost of blasting ditches under 
favorable conditions, even at the present 
war. prices for suitable powder, should 
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not be more than 10 cents per cubic yard 
of earth moved. A ditch three and one- 
half to four feet deep and eight to ten 
feet wide at the top will cost 6 to 8 
cents per running foot. One, a foot less 
in depth, with corresponding width, may 
be made much cheaper. Farmers and 
contractors who have attempted to make 
ditches by shoveling, when current 
wages had to be paid for labor, imme- 
diately will see that this cost is, to say 
the least, no more than two-thirds the 
cost of hand work. 

At the present time the method of 
firing called transmitted detonation sel- 
dom will be advisable, unless conditions 
of soil are so favorable that 50 per cent 
ammonia powder may be used. In the 
great majority of cases the firing should 
be electrical, electric blasting caps 
should be used, and the low percentage 
ammonia powder known as “farm pow- 
der” should be used exclusively. It 
will make ditches for very much less 
money than high percentage nitroglyc- 
erin dynamite. 





FARM PROPAGATION OF PLANTS 


There ig no good reason why any 
farmer, if he so desires, may not propa- 
gate all of the plants necessary for 
his garden, lawn or orchard. The meth- 
ods used are in most cases very simple 
and the work is easily done, according 
to C. C. Wiggans of the University of 
Missouri College of Agriculture. ~ 

Growing plants from seeds is the most 
natural way of increasing the number 
of plants in any variety or species and 
this method is used very satisfactorily 
with vegetables and flowers. In the 
case of the very few plants, such as 
sweet potato and horseradish, which are 
seedless, however, some other method 
such as cuttage must be employed. Cer- 
tain species do not “come true” from 
seed. 

As a general rule all of the trees and 
shrubs grown for either fruit or orna- 
ment, must be propagated by some form 
of bud growth. Many of them, such 
as the grape, may be grown from lay- 
ers or from hardwood cuttings; others 
including the peach and apple, are more 
readWy propagated by means of bud- 
ding or grafting. Occasionally it is de- 
sirable to change the variety of fruit 
produced upon a certain tree. This is 
accomplished by means of top-working 
—a process very easily carried out if 
— few simple principles are kept in 
mind. 





PLANT MATERIALS OF DECO- 
RATIVE GARDENING 
William Trelease 
The Woody Plants 


How do you tell poison ivy from Vir- 
ginia creeper, Weigelia from deutzia, 
laburnum from yellow-wood? These or 
any one of a thousand similar questions 
are answered by tracing the common 
trees, shrubs or vines of park or garden 
through this compact pocket manual of 
over 200 pages. 

Published by the author, Urbana, IIli- 
nois. Post paid for $1.00 with order. 


GET THE BORERS 


The season of searching for borers is 
at hand and no orchardist should allow 
his trees to go into winter infested by 
these destructive pests. They may be 
eradicated any time after a hard frost. 
The old method of scraping away the 
dirt from the trunks, scrutinizing the 
bark carefully for any sign of the borer’s 
presence, and then cutting him out with 
a knife or prodding him to death with 
a wire inserted into his hole—is still 
most generally recommended. 

Where the borer cannot be cut out, 
a little carbon bisulphide may be in- 
jected into the hole, which should then 
be plugged with soap. After removing 
all borers coat the tree with some good 
insecticide, such as lime-sulphur or 
whitewash, and draw the earth back 
around the base. 


— 


Cool yotr apples.before storing or 
shipping them. You know what would 
happen if uncooled meat were heaped up 
and transported or stored. Vegetable 
oe. will have the same effect upon your 
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Kindly Mention American Fruit. Grower when 
writing to Advertisers 


WANTED 
A SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE IN EACH COUNTY 


Owing to the popularity of our magazine, we need a special 
representative or manager in each county to take care of 
the renewals now falling due. 


Salary and commission depends on the time you can devote 
to this work. We have men and women who devote only 
their spare time—a few hours each week—who are making 


Write us at once for particulars. Send references with letter. 
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ABSORBINE LAMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb, Side Bone, or similar 
trouble and gets horse going sound. 
It acts mildly but quickly and good re- 
sults are lasting. Does not blister 
or remove the hair and horse can 
be worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. $2.00 a bottle 
delivered. Horse Book 9 M free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment 
for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
larged Glands, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; 
heals Sores. Allays Pain. Will tell 
more if you write. $1 and $2 a bott 
dealers or delivered, Liberal trial bottle for 10c 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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I made mention in the November 
number of the widespread interest 
taken in the prize contest announced 
in the October number, and reproduced 
two of the entries, taken at random 
from the many received up to that time 
to show examples of how housewives in 
the homes reached by Green’s American 
Fruit Grower are responding. 

I have faith in the women who pre- 
side over the homes of fruit growers 
and believe they will be interested in 
the work we are doing in this depart- 
ment, but I must confess that the inter- 
est manifested, as evidenced by the 
letters I am receiving, exceeds my ex- 
pectations. 

Letters containing entries in the prize 
test are coming in to me from all 
ts of the country. Already my asso- 

ciates have begun to pick out those that 
will be considered when the contest 
closes December ist. The entries in the 
“favorable list,” in addition to the two 
shown in the November number, are 
from Vinnie Stone, Arcadia, Neb.; Kate 
S. Tice, Lebanon, Pa.; Esther E. Dahlin, 
Rockton, IIll.; Margaret Kingsbury, 
Cavendish, Vt.; Jennie Kemper, Browns- 
ville, O.; Edith E. Bailey, N. Scituate, 
Mass.; Anna Friend, Wellington, O.; D. 
B. Nief, Niles, Mich.; J. DeVaney, Lynn, 
Ind.; W. Leonard, Genesee, Pa.; M. E. 
G. Ventres, Port Alleghany, Pa.; C. D. 
Paterson, Worcester, Mass.; M. S. Bris- 
coe, La Porte, Ind.; C. A. Pettit, Toledo, 
0.; D. J. McCassy, Cincinnati, O.; M. E. 
Owens, Richmond, Va. 

Let me make plain this—that the 
awarding of the prize does not mean 
that the prize winner has a kitchen 100 
per cent efficient in equipment or ar- 
rangement. It does mean that the prize 
winner has the most efficient kitchen of 
any submitted. Therefore, if you win 
the prize or are listed among the favor- 
able entries, do not become satisfied, 
but rather make this the starting point 
of your real effort to have a kitchen as 
nearly perfect as possible. 

Aside from your own personal com- 
fort and convenience, you owe it to the 
boys and girls of your household to in- 
struct them early in the science of effi- 
cient household operating and manage- 
ment. 

It isn’t enough that girls should know 
how to mix foods and to bake; how to 
sweep and dust; how to wash and iron 
—they should know how to cook and 
not be chained to a cookstove; how to 
have a clean and sanitary house without 
sweeping and dusting until they are 
tired and fagged out; how to wash 
without standing for hours over a wash 
tub; how to iron without trying their 
nerves and patience—they should know 
the importance of conserving their time, 
saving their strength and protecting the 
family funds, that these may be invested 
in the greater things of life; and boys 
should grow to manhood understanding 
what it means to equip a home for the 
ment of this end. 


Kitchen Cabinet 
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The farm house kitchen is usually a 
large room, many steps being necessary 


in the preparation of a meal. This 
kitchen cabinet may be placed where 
it will be most convenient, and with its 
many labor saving devices, the farmer’s 
wife is saved hundreds of steps and a 
great amount of unnecessary labor. 
This is the second kitchen cabinet 
tested and approved. 

As it is said that “If the war is won, 
it will be largely through the efforts of 
the women,” it behooves every woman 
to provide herself with a kitchen cab- 
inet, thereby conserving her strength 
for better efficiency and giving more 
time for needed rest and recreation. 


A Night Lamp 
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* Test and Approval No. 817 
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Every rae needs and bike have a 
lamp that will give light throughout the 
night and be economical and safe. Here 
is one. It will give 200 hours of light 
atone cent’s worth of cost. It generates 
vapor from kerosene oil that feeds the 
flame. Will burn 48 to 60 hours with- 
out refilling; 1 candle power—all that 
is needed for a “night” light. Odorless 
and requires little attention. 


Hot bestesond When Wanted 
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Isn’t that a pleasure! There is no 
reason why any home in the country 
should not be just as up-to-date as any 
home in the city. Here is a water-heat- 
ing device that is simple and econom- 
ical. No more building coal or wood 
fires, with its attendant inconveniences, 
such as dirt and soot, but with this de- 
vice simply light a match and ignite the 
oil on the wick—quite a simple opera- 
tion. 
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Barret Hankins Says — 
Let the Children 
Have a 100% 
Efficient Home. 
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Brushes 
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owing to the variety of designs made 
cannot be illustrated. These brushes are 
made of the best pig-bristle, twisted se- 
curely in wire, which in turn is 
cemented securely into the handle. 
Every brush has double the wearing 
qualities of the ordinary brush, because 
of the fact that it can be used on both 
sides. Highly sanitary, will not retain 
dirt and germs. Easily cleansed and 
sterilized with hot water without 
loosening the bristle or handle. This 
line includes: MHousecleaning brushes, 
bathroom brushes, cloth and _ hat 
brushes, toilet brushes, special brushes 
for the kitchen, special purpose brushes, 
automobile brushes—in fact, a brush for 
every purpose. 

You can feel perfectly free to write 
me for the name and address of manu- 
facturers of articles tested and approved 
by me, as I do not give your name to 
the manufacturer. I have absolutely no 
connection with the manufacturer. I 
draw no fees from the manufacturer. I 
make my test, experiments and investi- 
gations at my own expense, and will 
furnish sworn affidavit to this effect to 
anyone who may doubt these state- 
ments. When writing me send 3c stamp 
for return postage. Address me, W. Bar- 
ret, Hankins, Box 6, Station B, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


KEEP WINTER APPLES 


Winter apples may be kept in the 
storage room in the basement of the 
house, in outdoor storage cellars, or 
in banks or pits. Conditions suitable 
for the keeping of potatoes answer fair- 
ly well for apples. They demand cool 
temperatures; in fact, they may be kept 
near the freezing point, without injury. 

When stored in the basement of the 
thouse, they should be kept in barrels, 
boxes or crates, and placed near a win- 
dow. When stored in banks or pits, they 
should be handled in the same way as 
potatoes but do not need to be covered 
quite as deeply as potatoes. It is a 
good thing to store small quantities in 
the basement storage room, or in the 
storage cellar, and the main supply in 
outdoor banks or oes 








HURST MANUFACTURING co. 
Moving to Greenwich, Ohio 


The H. L. Hurst Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Canton, one of the pioneer manu- 
facturers of sprayers in America, will 
move within a few weeks to Greenwich, 
O., where the company is now erecting a 
new plant. 

In its new factory the Hurst people 
will have greatly enlarged facilities for 
production, a situation made necessary by 
the rapidly increasing demand for its 
goote. The new plant will be built on the 

aylight construction plan, and will in- 
clude every modern facility for efficient 
manufacturing. Nothing but concrete, 
glass and steel will be used in the con- 
struction. 

Greenwich is located on the main line 
of the Baltimore and Big Four Rail- 
roads, as well as the Northern Ohio Rail- 
road, ‘and the company will thus be splen- 
didly situated for a speedy distribution 
of its products at all times. 

It is expected that the move from 
Canton to Greenwich will be made about 
December ist.—Adv. 
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RICHMOND, VA. 











Most Magnificent Hotel 
in the South 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


400 Rooms 





300 Baths 


Rooms Single and En Suite, With and 
Without Private Bath. Turkish 
and Roman Baths. Spacious 
Sample Rooms. Large 
Convention Hall 


RATES—$1.50 PER DAY AND UP 
O. F. WEISIGER; Manager 


——!| 























FarmCropsSell 
Double Normal Prices 


"Corn, wheat, oats, beef, pork, poultry and other farm 
= now bring war-time prices—and the demand 

far exceeds the suppiy. With a little farm in Virginia 
| of North Carolina along the Norfolk & Western you 
can prosper now if ever. Good fertile soil, excellent 
schools, churches and neighbors. Mild, even climate 
the year round. Fruit, poultry, truck and general farm- 


ing, dairy or stock farms thrive lustily here. Write 
for illustrated magazine—**The Southerss 
Homeseeher"*—today. It tells all about 

the wonderful opportunities that await 

you here. Mailed free upon request. 

















orks in any soli. 
Giteh on ols cleans na ditches ui up Fr jour faet 
OR, Poe, Serene and our proposition. 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader C 
245 Owensboro, Ky. 
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Wonderful M Saving|§ 
Fence Book, Over 1g G les. 


tee! Posta- . 

T TER ROM FACTORY? IGHT PAID 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. I3e 
per rod ap. Set free | Sample to test. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
Dept. 29 - _Cleveland, 























SPRAY vour ORCHARD WITH 
DuBoi Lime-Sulphur 
OISSOL -UTION 
Lime-Sulphur is the best known icide; the safest 
fa concentrated oltion i ene 
sediment, to crystallize. ured by 
H.A. BUS Bois & SONS, Cobden, lilinols 


The Threshing | Problem 


Solved i> the move vines, “vines wheat, bent. ata een 


Nothing like it "Tg" Packing’ T have boos 
for for ” W. F. veer. “It will epee every 
yi vA A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. 


Koger Pea & Baan Thresher Co., Morristown, Tenn. 























WE PAY $36 4 WEEK sees 


Year's contract. IMPERIAL Pag ea 
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PREVENTION OF SUNBURN IN- 
JURY TO FRUIT TREES 


R. Govutpine, California 


Young trees just set out, and older 
trees which have been top-worked, thus 
exposing the trunk and branches to the 
sun, are particularly subject to sun- 
burn and may be irreparably damaged. 

Sunburn is almost invariably seen on 
the southwest side of the tree, although 
local conditions may influence this 
somewhat. 

The trouble is due to the killing of the 
cambium layer by the heat of the sun, 
resulting in an area of dead bark ex- 
tending up and down the side of the 
trunk or limb subsequently causing de- 
cay, affording an entrance <o insects and 
diseases, and seriously injuring or en- 
tirely killing the tree. 

In the case of young trees, sunburn 
may be avoided in one of several ways, 
as, for instance, by applying some sort 
of thick whitewash to the trunk of the 
tree early in the season, or protecting 
with a shade drive wjnto the ground 
on the southwest side, or entirely en- 
closing with a wooden or paper tree pro- 
tector. Protecting the tree with a coat 
of whitewash, applied as aspray or with 
a brush, is the cheapest and quickest 
method for old or young trees where 
sunburn alone is concerned. Make a 
whitewash the consistency of thick 
cream and add common ice-cream salt, 
in the proportion of 5 pounds of salt to 
30 pounds of lime. The salt is added 
to make the whitewash stick better. 
If handy, two gallons of skim milk 
may. be used instead of the salt. 

If the tree is already injured and 
the wood has decayed, cut out the de- 
cayed part, disinfect thoroughly with 
some reliable disinfectant, and paint 
the wood with hot asphaltum. The 
branches of old trees are best protected 
by encouraging a dense growth of twigs 
which will shade the bark. 


oy 
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SAVE GIRDLED TREES 


The season has come when, in spite 
of our best endeavors, the mice will 
girdle some of our trees. Do not give 
up the young tree when this happens, 
but take a lesson in bridge grafting. 
When the injury is not discovered until 
too late for this to be practised success- 
fully, make boxes of six and eight-inch 
lumber, the right length to cover the 
wounds. Place these boxes so that the 
tree will stand in the center and fill 
them with fine dirt, giving the dirt a 
good wetting. 

O. W. Moore, of the Minnesota Horti- 
cultural Society, tells of an orchard in 
which three or four hundred young 
trees from two to three inehes in diam- 
eter were girdled from two to twelve 
inches in length due to an uncut, heavy 
growth of blue grass in the orchard 
which made an ideal winter home for 
mice. These trees were treated as 
above described and ninety per cent of 
them were saved. The boxes were left 
in place as a future protection against 
mice. 
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SOD MULCH 

There is no better mulch and nothing 
holds the moisture better than sods 
dug up and inverted when used as mulch 
over the soil near fruit trees recently 
planted. There is but one danger in 
applying grass or hay as a mulch, and 
that is that it will attract the mice, but 
if you bank up around the tree over 
the grass a foot or more, there will be 
less danger of injury by mice. 


L. 


SUMMER PRUNING UNDESIR- 
ABLE 








Several recent experiments in Utah 
have shown that summer pruned trees 
produced less marketable fruit than 
either the winter pruned, or the un- 
pruned trees. 

West Virginia also, after a number 
of experiments, has concluded that sum- 
mer pruning is unsuited to that state. 
It tended to impair the vigor of the 
trees without any compensating in- 
crease of crop or hastening of the bear- 
ing period. The theory has been that 
summer pruning checked growth and 
induced fruit bud formation. These 


experiments showed a check of growth 
but no fruit bud formation followed. 
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CONTROL PEACH TREE BORERS 


The peach tree borer lives most of 
its life as a worm embedded beneath the 
bark of the tree, usually just below the 
surface of the soil. Here it starts as 
a very small worm, eating away the 
life of the tree, getting larger and 
larger until .t undergoes a change into 
a pupa and then a moth, which lays 
eggs for more worms to carry on their 
destructive work on the peach trees. 


The moths lay the eggs on the trunk and’ 


branches of the trees during the summer 
—most of the eggs being laid during 
July, August, and September. The eggs 
hatch in from ten to fifteen days and 
the young borers enter the tree. By 
frost the borers have all entered the 
trees and some will be very small, while 
others are nearly full grown. 

Leonard Haseman, of the University 
of Missouri College of Agriculture, of- 
fers the following suggestions fer cor- 
trolling the insects: 

Draw the soil away from the trunk of 
the tree to a depth of four inches or 
until the roots are exposed and search 
for the tunnels. With a sharp knife 
follow these tunnels until the worms are 
found, and»then kill them. The pres- 
ence of a mass of gum at the base of a 
peach tree usually indicates the pres- 
ence of borers. This gum is thickened 
wax which escapes where the tree is 
injured. There may be a number of 
borers in a single tree. The worker 
should get at least all the large ones 
before leaving the tree. A small slender 
white worm is often found in the sap. 
This is not the peach tree borer and it 
does no damage to the tree, but lives 
on the sap. Where borers are abun- 
dant, worm the trees again in the spring. 
Also get rid of old worthless peach 
trees, practice clean culture in the 
orchard, and keep the bearing trees 
vigorous. 

Peach tree borers do a great deal of 
damage and many people have aban- 
doned the growing of peaches because 
of them. However, they can be con- 
trolled successfully if the proper effort 
is made. 
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WHEN TO PICK APPLES 


In general “apple-picking-time” ap- 
plies to a more or less defined period in 
the fall of the year, but in reality the 
“time-to-pick-apples” is determined so 
largely by the location, season and va- 
riety, that it extends over a long period, 
and it would be unwise to lay down any 
hard and fast rule about it. 

An experienced orchardist can tell by 
looking at a tree whether the fruit on 
it is ripe enough to pick. ‘He will know 
from the same teacher which varieties 
he should gather before they are fully 
ripe and which will improve from being 
allowed to come to fullest perfection on 
the trees. He knows that some apples 
color so deeply that they appear ripe 
quite a while before they really are 
fully colored or ready to pick. 

If the shipping point is far distant 
that must affect the degree of ripeness 
to which it is best to allow the fruit to 
come. If the apples are to be consumed 
at home or near the orchard in which 
they grew they may be allowed to mel- 
low more than those which must stand 
a long journey. 

Some fruit falls as soon as ripe, some 
begins to drop badly even before this 
stage is reached. Some if perfectly rip- 
ened on the tree keep but a short time 
after picking. Thompkins King inclines 
- — core—especially the late picked 

ruit. 

Delicious, Ortley and Jonathan may 
develop core rot if they hang too long. 
Northern Spy and Ben Davis may be 
left for some time on the trees after 
reaching full maturity. Snow, MclIn- 
tosh and Gravenstein will drop before 
ripening, and Winesap, Wealthy, Grimes 
Golden and Wagner immediately after 
that period of their development. 


oy 
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Mr. Hoover, more than any other 
single agency, is responsible for the 
unusual number of ladies who are play- 
ing bridge with their gloves on. But 
when the stains wear off and winter 





cores they will forget all about those 


discolored fingernails and sit down to 
erjoy the canned fruits of their labor. 
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Real Estate for Sale 


A small California farm earns more 
money with less work. Raise the crops 
you ow about—alfalfa, wheat, barley, 
etc.—also oranges, grapes, olives ‘and figs. 
Ideal for dairying, pigs and chieKens. No 
cold weather; rich soil; low prices; easy 
terms; good roads, schools and churches, 
Enjoy life here. Newcomers welcome. 
Write for our San Joaquin Valley, also 
Dairying and Poultry Raising illustrated 
folders free. C. L. Seagraves, Industrial 
Commissioner, A. T. & S. F. Ry., 1967 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


“WEST LOUISIANA, EAST TEXAS AND 
the Gulf Coast,” just published by the 
Kansas City Southern Railway contains a 
full description of the country from 
Shreveport, La., south to the Gulf of 
Mexico, its mineral, forest and agricul- 
tural resources, cities and towns, sent 
free. ‘Write for a copy to Immigration 
meen No. 539 K. C. S. Bldg., Kansas 
y, o. 


FERTILE FARMS, BEAUTIFUL PER- 
kiomen Valley, near Philadelphia. Cata- 
log. W. Stevens, Perkasie, Pa. 
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INDOOR TOILET 


Placedin YourHome 
Sanitary and Odorless on ten days 


FREE TRIAL 
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KAWHEAR CABINET CO 





Poultry for Sale 


90 VARS. ALL BREEDS POULTRY, 

eggs, ferrets, dogs, Ss hares, etc. 
List free. Colorea scriptive 60-page 
book, 10c. J. A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 


Patents 


YOUR IDEA WANTED. PATENT YOUR IN- 
VENTION. I'll help you market it. Send for 4 
free books, list of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas 
wanted, etc. Advice ies. ches B references. 
Patents advertised free. OWEN, 
Patent Lawyer, 50 Owen Bice Wedanten D.C: 
Agents Wanted 

AGENTS WANTED—Would $150 monthly as 

General ee for $150,000 corporation and a 
Ford auto of your own, introducing Stock and 
Poultry Remedies, Dips, Disinfectants, Sanitary 
Products, interest you? Then address Royoleum 
Co-Operative Mfg. Co., Dept. 6, Monticello, Ind. 


HOTBED FOR WINTER GARDEN 
It is comparatively easy, if one is will- 
ing to spend a little time in caring for 
a hotbed, to have several green vegetable 
crops throughout a large part of the 
winter season, according to the horti- 
culture department of the University of 
Missouri College of Agriculture. Or- 
dinarily lettuce and radishes may be 
planted in a hotbed soon after cold 
weather begins and they will be ready 
for the Thanksgiving season, if well 
cared for. Another ¢rop may be grown 
immediately afterward by recharging 
the bed and this will be ready by the 
Christmas and New Year holidays. 
Onions may be easily grown from 
seeds under the same conditions, pro- 
vided they are kept growing rapidly 
and the temperature does not become 
too high during the early part of their 
growth. After the coldest weather is 
past, if the frames are not needed for 
starting an early spring crop, another 
crop, or even two, of the same vege- 
tables may be had in the early spring. 
Another crop which may be had in 
the fall by transplanting about the time 
frost is expected is celery. This, when 
grown in the hotbed or coldframe, will 
be entirely self-blanching, which is an 
added incentive to using it in this way. 
Any thoroughly dark corners in the 
basement may be used for forcing roots 
of rhubarb or even asparagus at any 
time during the winter, and parts of the 
asparagus or rhubarb rows may be 
forced early in the spring by building 
a coldframe over them about two months 
ng the ground would ordinarily 
thaw. 




















Despise not the strong arm and the 
sturdy back. A farmer can not hope to 
prosper unless he is able to work hard 
and long. But, after all, the best field 
to cultivate is your upper forty. Brains 
and brawn make a winning team. 
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where they are invisible. 
Write today for our 168 page 


NESS, giving you full particulars 
276 WILSON EAR Bae de 4,00 Sesser 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


BFS ROOKS’ salah me 
modern scientific 
devtetion, the wonderful new 
discovery that relieves ru 
§ om will be sent on gt 
obnoxious springs o} 
Has automatic Air Cushions. 
Binds rad — the broked 
parts 47 wouls, 
a ing _ salven 
No lies. Durable. Cheap’ 
Sent on tytat to prove it. 
Protected by U. 8. — 
Catalogue ana 
blanks mailed leoe, tent Send 
name and address today. 


E, BROOKS, 219A State Street, Marshall, Mich 











When I need exercise my dog is al- 
ways ready for the longest cross coun- 
try jaunt. When I rest and sleep he 
mounts silent puard over me. When I 
am glad he romps round me with many 
joyous barks. When I am sad he comes 
gently and lays his head on my knee, 
looking up into my face and wagging 
his tail engagingly. What friend 
I who so sympathetically enters ¥ 
my every mood? No wonder the cyn- 
ical Montaigne wrote—“The more I see 
of men the better I like dogs.” 











scription for one more year. 


329 Plymouth Court » 











AN EASY WAY 


TO SAVE MONEY 


Send us the subscription of two of your neighbors or friends for one 
year at 50c each, one dollar in all, and we will extend your own sub- 


GREEN’S 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
‘ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Use Your Ford! 


Grind Your Feed 
Fill Your Silo 3 
Saw Your Wood =: 
Shell Your Corn 

Pump Your Water 


Elevate Your Grain 


i And to do all the other power jobs on the farm, up to 12 or 14 
h. p. The Ward Work-a-Ford is the most wonderful invention 
ever made for farmers who own Ford Cars. 


It makes it possible, at a slight expense, for you to have a 12 h.p. 
Portable Engine, that can go everywhere a Ford can go, and that 
can do anything that any 12 h. p. stationary engine can do. 


No Wear on Tires or Transmission 


The Ward Work-a-Ford takes the power direct from the engine 
by an extension of the crank shaft. Runs engine only, conse- 
quently does not wear transmission nor tires. Full power 
of engine goes direct to belt. 


Ward Work-a-Ford 
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Gives You a 12 H.P ENGINE for Less ThantheCost of a 2HP 
No longer is it necessary to pay $300 or $400 

3S ._ for a heavy stationary engine to do the big jobs. Ford 

- builds the best engine in the world—it will outlast the car—and 

if you might just as well save your money and use your Ford en- 

“ gine to do your farm work, now that Ward has made it possible. 

las Hook It Up In 3 Minutes 

ven Just drive your Ford up to the Ward Work-a-Ford. Takes only 

0 it. 3 minutes to couple up. Flexible coupling takes care of any inaccurate 

mur alignment or vibration. 

® No Change In Appearance of Car 

mien No permanent attachment to car. No permanent change in crank 

a-  oF shaft. Instantly ready—take out one pin, remove starting crank, 

- | slip steel coupling we furnish over end of engine c 

i | shaft—and you are ready for a day’s work. Easily 


adapted to other makes of cars. 
No Wear—No Pull—No Strain on Car 


Jack is staked to ground — not fastened to 
your Ford—and it absorbs all vibration and strain 
of power transmission. No strain on the car and it 
cannot injure the car in any way. 


Friction Clutch Pulley on end of shaft makes it 
unnecessary to stop and start engine every time 
pont want to stop your machine. Ward Governor, run 

y fan belt, gives perfect control of engine. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


You can try it ten days on your farm and satisfy 
yourself. It will cost you reser, Pn not entirely satis- 
fied, and we pay return charges. No obligation what- 
ever and no risk. You are the judge. 


: a . a 
OS ee 6 
Send Coupon for Special Offer @ CAS Pte ere, 
We shall make a special introductory price ~-@ & 9 fe eee 

to one farmer in each neighborhood who ro Red oD ee 5 D 

will show it to hia neighbors and help us adver- Ff us a o ‘ 
tise it. Send for description, special offer, etc. @ oe es ee ae 
Ward Tractor Co. 4 yo a ee See 
2028 N. Street, Lincoln, Neb. OES 
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Over 50 Styles 


We manufacturer over 50 styles 
of Hand and Power Sprayers 
and a complete line of fittings. 
Hayes spraying equipment is 
the accepted standard 
of thoroughness, speed in appli- 
cation and low solution cost, on 

thousands of orchards and 
farms. There is a Hayes outfit 
especially designed for any of 
the following uses: 


300 Lbs. Pressure 
Guaranteed 


Fruit-Fog Sprayers are tested 
to 500 ibs. They are positively 
guaranteed to maintain 300 ib. 
working pressure at full rated 
capacity. art part of the 
: to a . 

ne 
requires not only the finest of me- 
chanical construction, but the high- 
est grade of hose, fittings, etc. 

The smaller outfits 
Hand Power The smaller. pen 
maximum pressure with a minimum 
of power to operate. 
Whether you own a few trees or a 
large commercial orchard there is a 
Hayes outfit for you. Find out about 
Fruit-Fog Sprayers at once. 
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